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‘“‘W hen we argue we are divided; when we singwe are united.”’ 


With these words the minister of a New York church sums up the sig- 
nificance of the publication of a book like 





HYMNS OF THE 
UNITED CHURCH 


Cuar_tes Clayton Morrison and Hersert L. Wittett, Editors 


“The book,” he adds, “‘is a noble interpretation of the Gospel in Song, 
and is itself a tie to bind together a broken church.” 


More in detail, this leader specifies some of the distinctive merits of the 
Hymnal. He writes: ‘“‘We find Hymns of the United Church ade- 
quate in every way to the practical needs of the church. No great hymn 
has been found missing, and many of the hymns admirably express 
the newer emphasis and aspiration of the modern religious mind, es- 
pecially its insistence upon the social meaning of the Gospel. The old 
and the new blend without break or discord.”’ 


Other Expressions of Approval from Great Churches swin 

From a Philadelphia Church: “It is the hymnal most acceptable for the church which recog- 1 he: 
nizes its obligations to help make a better world. It does not contain a lot of the old, selfish hymns, ofa 
although it does contain the best hymns inherited from the past, and it adds those which express fee p 
the social aspirations of the twentieth century Christian.” lar 


From a Cincinnati Church: “The choice of title for this hymnal could not have been more the | 
felicitous. These are the hymns of the Kingdom—the hymns of life and service—in which the resig 
church has already united. The message of this hymnal is the true message of the pulpit.” snnds 


From a Richmond, Va., Church: “The hymnal is a gem. There is nothing on the same street in th 
with it. It contains all the classic hymns and all the worth-while new ones. Its hymns of human to o 
service and brotherhood are a genuine contribution to American hymnology. Its arrangement, 
topical indexing, letter-press and musical notation are beyond all praise. The Aids to Worship 
and Responsive Readings I find very useful.” 
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From a Kansas City Church: “Hymns of the United Church, which our congregation has used 
for about two years, is highly satisfactory. Indeed, the book is reverent, worshipful, uplifting, in- 


spiring. It fills precisely and fully the needs of our congregation.’ 
’ sa ; emb: 
From a Baltimore Church: “Since installing this book in our church there has been a great in- nasi 
crease in congregational singing and a deepening of the spirit of worship in consequence.” —< 

) 
eru 
From a Des Moines Church: “The compilation embraces everything worth while; there is not a real 

t 

thing in the volume that does not elevate. Both form and content are beautiful. The book helps 
the minister tremendously in the cultivation of the religion of the Spirit; one is made to realize the ing | 
beauty of holiness most vividly. How cosmopolitan is this hymnal! In singing from it one has the | 


already attained the unity of the spirit.” ness 
the « 


HYMNS OF THE UNITED CHURCH is used in many hundreds of the sasiia 


best churches of all denominations in the country. Ask for returnable copy 
at once and consider this great book for adoption in your church this Autumn. teres 
out | 
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EDITORIAL 


The Downfall of 
Alessandri 


HE LATIN IS EVIDENTLY swinging toward 

military autocracy as the rest of the western world 
swings in the opposite direction. First Italy, then Spain. 
The abortive revolt in Brazil was an attempt on the part 
of a clique of army officers, combining with wealthy cof- 
fee planters, to set up a virtual dictatorship. Now a simi- 
lar military uprising has seized power in Chile, and 
the president, Arturo Alessandri, has been forced to 
resign and take refuge in another country. Senor Ales- 
sandri has been one of the most interesting personalities 
in the politics of South America. Until his accession 
to office Chile had been governed, to all intents and 
purposes, by a little oligarchy of large landowners. 
Alessandri came in as an avowed liberal, and he has 
stood by that faith. The grip of the aristocrats on the 
state was partially broken, although they maintained 
enough power in the national legislature constantly to 
embarrass the executive. The nation was committed to 
the acceptance of arbitration in its ancient dispute with 
Peru over the Tacna-Arica question, despite the con- 
tention of the president’s enemies that there was noth- 
ing to arbitrate. Public education was supported, and 
the higher schools brought to a new level of effective- 
ness. And the president even went so far as to champion 
the cause of temperance, which the vineyard proprietors 
interpreted as another attack upon their vested in- 
terests. Tension in Chile has been mounting through- 
out the term of Senor Alessandri. Now it has brought 


to pass the military dictatorship which puts into office 
a new cabinet announced to be ready to “maintain the 
power of the judiciary in respect to the constitution and 





the laws of the republic in so far as they are compatible 
with the new order of affairs.” It is doubtful if a more 
naive, but genuine, expression of political purpose was 
ever made. In the meantime, the United States should 
look to it that none of its great power in the southern 
continent is made use of to strengthen this sort of re- 
action, whether in Chile or in any of the other Latin 


republics. 


Denmark Takes 
the Lead 


ROM THE VIEWPOINT of the tough-minded 

advocate of preparedness there can be no explana- 
tion of the act of Denmark in preparing to abolish its 
army and navy but that the rich little kingdom, having 
observed war at such close range for so long, has been 
maddened by the sight 
suicide. Denmark is 
countries in Europe. 


commit 
of the most comfortable 
Its inhabitants have a standard 
of living that gives room for universal education and 
unusual leisure for cultural pursuits. At the same time, 
the kingdom has historic quarrels with several other 
states. 
been noted for their altruistic course in international 
affairs. In the face of all this, Denmark calmly prepares 
do away 
with its war office and admiralty, cut down its land 
forces to a corps of 7,000 frontier guards and its naval 
force to five boats for fishing inspection, one surveying 
vessel, one larger vessel, three motorboats and twelve 
seaplanes, and reduce the annual expenditures for mili- 
tary and naval purposes from 60,000,000 to 11,000,000 
kroner. Nor does anybody in Denmark seem to be ex- 
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and so is about to 


one 


And it has a set of neighbors who have never 


to abolish military and naval conscription, 
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cessively excited over the outlook. While Switzerland 
is being pointed out as proof that the way to keep out of 
war is to arm everybody, Denmark goes ahead to 
show its belief that the way to keep out of war is to 
disarm everybody. Even the border patrol that 
is to take the place of the present army is to be without 
rifles and artillery. And it remains to be seen whether 
the Danes are crazy, or whether they are really the first 
sane people in a crazy world. 


Looking Out 
the Window 


HE SHRIEK of factory whistles, the excitement 

across the street draws us to the window, where 
it takes but a moment to locate the source of the giant 
drone overhead. There they come, the scout planes 
ahead and on the wings, and in the center the three 
giants that have circled the globe! We are standing 
in an office window and, from the edge of Chicago’s 
loop, watching the closing stages of the first circum- 
aviation of the world! Inevitably the mind goes back 
to the that on the quay of that little 
Portuguese harbor, almost exactly four hundred years 
ago, and watched Magellan’s ship beat in from the first 
circumnavigation. What new realms were opened that 


group stood 


day for man’s physical conquest! And what a provi- 
dence it was that, at the very hour those wider material 
vistas were appearing, that young monk should have 
stood up in that imperial diet at Worms and annexed 
new realms for man’s spiritual adventuring. Surely we 
are once more at an hour when every new material ad- 
vance, such as that heralded by the return of these cir- 
cumaviators, but emphasizes the need for a parallel 
spiritual advance that has not yet come. Materially we 
are piling up our conquests, but the fear grows that, 
unless we quickly learn to master our machines, they 
will master and destroy us. “What we ali have to face,” 
says a novel published this week, “is another sort of 
struggle between liberty and property in which we as 
living souls shall be struggling to escape the domina- 
tion of things.” And many warn us that, if we allow 
ourselves again to drift that far, our creations will 
wipe out The watchers in that Portu- 


We 


their creators. 
guese harbor needed their Luther, and he came. 
need another Luther now. 


Do the Churches Mean 
Business? 


oo” CONNECTED WITH the so-called 
Defense Day was more encouraging than the 
manner in which large sections of the religious com- 
munity greeted what was to them indeed a “test.” 
Particularly, it must be said, did Methodist conferences 
back up the fine words adopted by that denomination 
last May with a refusal to be stampeded into this mili- 
tary dress rehearsal. The more melancholy, then, the 
spectacle presented by such a Methodist paper as the 
Central Christian Advocate. This weekly gave large 


space to the militaristic scheme. It condemned it. It 
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never withdrew that condemnation. In an editorial 
published two days before the test it spoke of the dis- 
play as “improper and unwise.” Yet it, at the pinch, 
counseled participation. Why? Because General Persh- 
ing, in speaking to the cadets at West Point, had said: 
“Every patriotic citizen will be expected to participate.” 
So the editor, saying that this constituted a definition 
in the light of which the people must stand and he 
counted—“Are you a patriot or are you not a patriot?” 
—told his readers that their consciences as Christians 
no longer counted, and that they had no choice but to 
participate at the word of the war department. “What- 
ever others may do Methodists will not, because they 
cannot, fail to be counted. With all conceivable loyalty 
for the flag, Methodists will march behind its folds, 
whatever they may question as to the philosophy of 
citizen Weeks.” Here, in as tangible a form as could 
be asked, is the issue. Do the church declarations in 
regard to war and the Christian conscience mean any- 
thing vital, or is there no alternative, when a war de- 
partment or a general announces a definition, but to 
accept it and toe the mark? Most Methodists, we are 
And if the editor of the 
Central Christian Advocate does not agree, we invite 
him to ponder for awhile the meaning of the declaration 
already adopted by his church: “Governments which 
ignore the Christian conscience of men in time of peace 
cannot justly claim the lives of men in time of war.” 


convinced, think otherwise. 


China: Act 1: Scene 12: 
the Same 


VERY SUMMER SINCE 1912 China has had some 
It looked as though 1924 might 
prove an exception, but the annual rumpus is on at last, 
and the cables read about as usual. There is the jumble 
of Chinese names that mean less than nothing to the 
occidental reader; there is the editorial explanation of 
moves and motives that serves to befog rather than 
enlighten. What is it all about? The trouble seems to 
have started between two of the second grade military 
governors, or tuchuns, General Lu, of the province of 
Chekiang, and General Chi, of the province of Kiangsu. 
The great port city, Shanghai, is in Kiangsu, but, since 
it is nearer the headquarters of General Lu than those 
of General Chi, it has been under the nominal control 
of General Lu. The comic aspect of the situation arises 
out of the fact that the city is really under the control 
of neither one, nor of any Chinese, but of an interna- 
tional council and an international customs force. How- 
ever, General Lu and General Chi have been walking 
around each other, growling and spitting, for several 
years now. Now they are at each other’s throat. If 
the fighting could have been confined to the two it 
would have made little difference what the outcome 
was. But other, and more formidable, forces seem to 
be involved. General Lu appears to have the backing 
of General Chang, the war lord of Manchuria. Gen- 
eral Chi is a satellite of General Wu, the war lord of the 
rest of north China. A year ago General Wu gave 


sort of a war. 
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General Chang a thorough, and unwelcome, beating. 
Since that time General Chang, secure in his Manchu- 
rian territory beyond the Great Wall, has been nursing 
his strength in preparation for another round with Gen- 
eal Wu. Now, with General Wu more or less com- 
mitted to seeing his subordinate, General Chi, through 
to success in his campaign in the lower Yangtze valley, 
General Chang thinks he has found the strategic mo- 
ment to take his old antagonist in the back. Perhaps 
a real fight will come out of it. Perhaps a defeat will 
be the portion of General Wu. Perhaps General Chang 
will become military dictator in Peking. But what 
difference will it all make? Not much, in the long run. 
The rush of Russia to political control in the far east 
will be checked for an instant, but not for long. China 
will remain as inchoate politically as she has been for 
the past dozen years. For China is still in the first act 
of her revolution. This sort of military by-play is 
likely to go on for years without accomplishing much 
of anything. The substantial changes, that are at last 
to produce a better order, are making in other realms. 


Illinois Miners 
Propose Superpower 


HEILLINOIS MINERS form one of the strongest 

labor organizations in the country. There are 
ninety thousand of them and they have demonstrated 
great cohesiveness under the leadership of Frank Far- 
rington. They signed the three-year wage agreement 
recently negotiated by the national organization, but 
forty thousand of them are now out of work, owing 
to the general instability of mining and to the com- 
petition of the non-union mines in West Virginia and 
eastern Kentucky, which are able to deliver coal in 
Chicago more cheaply than can the Illinois mines. They 
have the advantage of thicker veins, easier mining, 
lower wages and the preference of anti-union coal pur- 
chasers in big industries. President Farrington meets 
the issue of instability in coal mining with a new type 
of labor statesmanship. Instead of war he proposes 
engineering, and has invited the engineers in to give 
technical advice on the proposal. He proposes that 
the miners, the operators and the public shall cooperate 
in a superpower corporation that will distill coal, burn 
it at the mines and transport it as electricity. Ontario 
is making electric current so cheaply that even the 
farmers are using it for light and heat. He believes 
Illinois can stabilize the coal industry and make it more 
profitable to miner, operator and public in this way. It 
costs as much to carry coal to Chicago as to mine it, 
as much more to truck it to Chicago homes and almost 
as much to dispose of ashes and soot. It would prob- 
ably cost less to pipe it in over wires, to say nothing of 
cleanliness, health and labor saved to the average city 
dweller. British engineers are working at the problem 
of such superpower utilization of coal in the mine 
fields. They say it is possible to distill coal so as to 
furnish motor gas, expensive dyes and other by-prod- 
ucts and at the same time to increase heating power 
by utilizing vast amounts now wasted. The most in- 
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teresting thing about the Illinois proposal is its con- 
structive statesmanship—substituting cooperation and 
engineering for labor war. 


Toward an Intelligent 
Public Opinion 

HE ACTION of the international relations depart- 

ment of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs in listing eighteen topics for discussion during 
the coming season makes it easy to see what the women 
of America are asked to be thinking about. The ques- 
tions listed are: Is it possible for the United States to 
What are the kinds 
of questions that are likely to produce future war, ques- 
tions of policy, economics, or law? What are the 
foundations upon which peace and international har- 
mony can be laid? 


isolate itself from world politics? 


What is the league of nations? 
What is the permanent court of international justice? 
What do we mean by international law? What are 
the chief provisions of the Dawes plan? How does the 
United States make treaties with other powers? Would 
it be wise for the United States to disarm or greatly 
limit its armament except by agreement with other 
first-class powers to carry on a similar policy ? What are 
likely to be the characteristics of another war? Are 
there any wars now going on? What are our relations 
with the republics of Latin America? What is the 
open door policy? What has been the policy of the 
United States with regard to Russia? Is loyalty to our 
own country incompatible with justice and cordial re- 
lations with other nations? What can we, as club 
groups, do to promote peace? The American club 
woman has come to be, not without some cause, the 
object of considerable satire. That she has her foibles she 
would be the first to admit. But if any large number of 
women’s clubs settle down, during the coming winter, to 
make a real study of such questions as these the United 
States will feel a distinct impulse toward an enlightened 
public opinion in regard to matters of international 
policy. It would be a fine thing if the men’s luncheon 
clubs would turn the boosters out to pasture for awhile, 
and would give themselves to the same sort of interests 
that the women are embracing. 


After. Mobilization’;What? 


EPTEMBER 12TH HAS PASSED and, strangely 

enough, everybody seems happy. Secretary Weeks, 
General Pershing and others in official circles have ex- 
pressed their gratification at the success of the “test” 
which, according to them, enrolled more than sixteen 
million people in some sort of patriotic exercises and 
brought two millions of these to a dummy enlistment 
in the national military forces. Those who opposed 
the gesture have cause to rejoice that it became such an 
innocuous gesture before it could be carried into effect. 
The war depagtment says that it accomplished all it 
desired ; its opponents say that they accomplished more 
than they dreamed possible when, at the beginning of 
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the summer, they placed themselves in dissent to the 
policy of the administration. Nobody is fooled. The 
war department has saved its face; not entirely, but 
sufficiently. Its opponents have taught it a lesson that 
it will not soon forget. 

To take up the articles that appeared in the army 
journals, in the daily press, or the explanatory state- 
ment of General Pershing, as these outlined what was 
contemplated before the storm of public disapproval 
burst, and now to read them in the light of what actually 
happened is to experience a growing respect for the 
common-sense of the American people. In his opening 
campaign speech Mr. Coolidge stated that the major 
need of the United States is to prove to the world that 
our people possess a saving common-sense. If he 
doubted it, let him compare what the people were will- 
ing to stand for in the way of this national dress parade 
with what the army officers originally had in mind. 
The ludicrous retreat from the original “mobilization” 
of the army papers to the “test of mobilization” of 
Secretary Weeks, to the “defense test” of President 
Coolidge, and finally to the “inspection test” of the 
days just before the actual performance clearly showed 
that the American people have enough common sense 
remaining to make any administration watch its step, 
no matter what the schemes of the general staff. 

Ouite a portion of the public still seems to be at a 
loss to understand the reasons that produced the “test” 
in the first place. Columns of postmortuary explana- 
tion are being written, most of it as psychologically 
subjective as the testimony of a psychiatrist at some 
|.eopold Loeb trial. How in the world, the public is 
apparently asking, did the war department come to be 
so completely ignorant as to what would be the Ameri- 
can response to a goose-step gesture of this kind? It 
seems incredible that, even in this department, there 
could have been such ignorance of the American mind 
as to permit this huge political blunder. So all kinds 
of interpretations of what has happened are rife. 

There is, of course, the official interpretation of the 
war department that the excitement of the day was 
necessary to discover whether or not the provisions 
of the National Defense Act of 1920 could be made to 
work; that a national “test of mobilization,” to use 
Mr. Weeks’ phrase in his now famous letter to The 
Christian Century, is an implied and inherent part of 
that act. It must be disappointing to the war depart- 
ment to find out how few people, even among those who 
supported the mobilization, seemed to take this ex- 
planation seriously. 

Some contemporaries are unkind enough to suggest 
that the real cause of the trouble has been an inferiority 
complex on the part of the men who wear the Sam 
Browne belts. In time of war there is great deference 
paid to the man in uniform. In time of peace, at least 
in such a nation as this, the military man is apt to be 
shoved out of the spotlight. As a consequence, his ego 
suffers. Defense days, according to this interpretation, 
represent the effort of the officer to recapture the fine 
rapture of war days, and so to reassert his social 
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eminence among us. This certainly has a modern 
sound, and we want to be modernists in all things. But, 
for reasons which we need not analyze, it is hardly con- 
vincing. 

It has been suggested that the day was intended as 
a piece of realism in American political life, to offset 
the mushy idealism that has been talked so much of 
late. Thus, the secretary of the navy, if newspaper 
reports are to be believed, went to the Pacific coast, 
turned his microphone toward Tokyo, and declared, 
“There is nothing so cooling to a hot temper as a piece 
of cold steel.” And the state of Washington on that 
same coast, we have been informed, presented to those 
who signed up for military service a button bearing 
the words: “Don’t tread on me.” In other words, the 
military gentlemen thought that it was time to indulge 
in a bit of “realpolitick,” and they indulged with a 
vengeance. 

One other explanation—among the many—should be 
recorded. There are a good many people who believe 
that the whole exhibition was a result of official peevish- 
ness over the increasing readiness of the churches to 
insist that they be given a hearing in such matters as 
the making of peace and war, which led to the decision 
to force an issue by cracking the patriotism whip be- 
fore the peace sentiment of the churches could grow 
too formidable. Several church papers, for example, 
accepted the affair as just that. One of them, as noted 
elsewhere, knuckled under. That there may have been 
some grounds for this suspicion is indicated by the 
statement of the editor of the Boston paper that most 
vigorously supported the mobilization. When address- 
ing the national convention of the American Legion 
this gentleman took it upon himself to declare that “the 
universality with which Defense Test Day was ob- 
served attests the righteous indignation of the Ameri- 
can people at the attempt of any autocracy of the cloth 
to set up in this country a government by clerical bloc.” 

It is improbable that any explanation can ever be 
given of this strange maneuever that will satisfy all 
Americans. Nor does it greatly matter if none is ob- 
tained. The mobilization, the test, call it what you 
will, has been held. That water is below the bridge. 
But, like a good many unexpected floods, the day has 
left a considerable deposit of debris still upstream, and 
the community must begin now to make up its mind 
what disposal is to be made of what is left behind. 
There are at least two questions that Defense Day 
leaves for the careful consideration of the American 
people. 

The first concerns the day itself. Is it to become an 
annual institution? General Pershing says that it is 
hoped to make the “test” a permanent national policy. 
Newspaper ballyhoo has been flinging out the sugges- 
tion of an annual reproduction of the doings of Sep- 
tember 12th, of course on a constantly expanding scale, 
with the recurrence of the “patriotism” test and its at- 
tempted discouragement of other essays toward inter- 
national peace. 

The second question concerns the law that is invoked 
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as authority for this militaristic gesture. What is the 
National Defense Act? On its surface it appears to be 
a clear provision for a certain type of defense, involv- 
ing the mobilization of the nation’s man-power in the 
event of a national emergency declared by Congress. 
But if—as the defenders of Defense Day assert—this 
sort of military orgy is implicitly required by this law, 
without reference to action of Congress, then the act 
requires new study. 

Whether the gentlemen in the war department like 
it or not, these two questions have been definitely 
raised, and they must be definitely answered. The ac- 
tivities of September 12th make this certain. It was 
possible in 1920, under the recent stimulus of the war, 
to jam through Congress the present National Defense 
Act. It will be remembered, however, that even then 
there was violent opposition. Such a man as Senator 
George E. Chamberlain, head of the senate committee on 
military affairs and the leading exponent of universal 
military training, declared the act, “One-man domi- 
nance, staff despotism, and militarism to a degree never 
surpassed in the palmiest days of the great general 
staff of the German army.” Now that this same gen- 
eral staff has insisted on interpreting the provisions of 
the act in a manner to include a national gesture of 
defiance against the rest of the world, the Act becomes 
again a political issue of the first importance. 

The common sense of the American people will not 
indefinitely stand for a system of so-called defense that 
requires an annual defiance of other peoples. The 
American public knows that Secretary Hughes was tell- 
ing the truth when he said that this country has never 
been safer from attack than at the present period, and 
that it is foolishness to spend time and money demon- 
strating our ability to withstand an attack that is not 
even being dreamed. In the present state of world 
affairs the public knows that this sort of a military 
demonstration is not only foolishness, but worse. It is 
an attempt to sing our desire for world peace to the 
tune of junkerdom. It is a defiance of our best tradi- 
tions. It cannot be allowed to fasten itself upon our 
life. 

At the moment that the American people, under the 
command of their war department, were engaged in 
their “test of mobilization,” the British government, 
having already this year abandoned the plans for the 
Singapore dockyards as evidence of pacific intent to- 
ward the people of Japan, was passing through parlia- 
ment a bill that gives $125,000 to the Tokyo Imperial 
University for the purchase of books wherewith to re- 
place its library, destroyed in the earthquake. As be- 
tween the two actions of Great Britain, and the two 
actions of the United States—the exclusion clause and 
the mobilization test—which nation is it reasonable 
to suppose, has come nearer in these twelve months to 
laying for itself the foundations of an enduring peace 
in the far east? 

The churches of America, having pledged their faith 
in a new form of world dealing, responded well to this 
first challenge of Defense Day. Caught at a time of 
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vacation, attacked from an unexpected angle, they yet 
rallied to thrust into Washington such a volume of 
protest as that official community has seldom seen. 
Let it now be acknowledged that Defense Day has but 
made plain how unremitting must be the struggle 
ahead. There is hardly a leading denomination but has 
its body to which leadership in this struggle has been 
committed. And it must be the next purpose of these 
bodies to unite to secure before Congress answer to 
these questions: Exactly what is the law regarding 
military service in this country? Exactly what are the 
implications of this law? Does this law coincide with 
the wishes of the majority of our people? If not, how 
shall it be made to do so? 


Denominationalism and Party 
Politics 


T MAY BE CAUSE for sad pride to ecclesiastical 
statesmen that the present condition of American poli- 
tics is very considerably a matter of their creation. Harold 
Laski, in one of his books, has pointed out what earlier 
commentators have frequently remarked, that problems of 
civil statescraft may be earlier studied in religious contro- 
versies and tendencies. This is quite to be expected. 
Though ecclesiastical statesmen may be sadly proud, they 
should not be puffed up. If not first in time, religious 
influences are deepest in significance, and grip the vitals of 
men and society. What people are in religion, that they 
become sooner or later in civic prégrams and tendencies. 
It would be treating religion shabbily not to make it re- 
sponsible for the civic and general social tendencies of an 
age. Religion is the sort of thing which invites this judg- 
ment, however flattering or the contrary the tribute may 
be. The blunders and shortcomings, as well as the sagacity 
and rectitude, of ecclesiastical statesmen, are bound to be 
recorded in civil history, not necessarily through their vir- 
tues or vices, but in credit to the essential character of reli- 
gion. 
thing. 
Our denominational chickens are coming home to roost in 
the political coop. The evidence lies, first, in the break- 
down of party government; and, second, in the conviction 
of the sanctity of the party principle as entertained by all 
the host of partisans who now hold our political destinies 
under control for weal or woe. This continued devotion to 
party government, in the face of what party government is 
actually doing for us, on the part of the first minds among 
our political leadership, is approached only by the infatua- 
tion with denominational religion on the part of our eccle- 
siastical leaders. The profound fallacies in the system have 
apparently not dawned upon many of these illustrious 
minds, while the stark utilities of the status quo hold others 
under a spell. 

This latter is apparently the case with such an one as 
Herbert Hoover. He has no stomach for partisan politics 
as they are now played. He has gone into a sad eclipse 
since he became a part of one of the machines. He is out 
of his element. The justification of his course, which he 


Again, it may be remarked, religion is that sort of 
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himself is credited with having offered, is that his training 
as an engineer makes him subservient to realities. The most 
stubborn reality he has apparently discovered in the field 
of government is the dominance of party. Hence his 
subserviency to the party machine. 

In the case of others, party government is hallowed. For 
them the system is not merely that commended by practical 
considerations, but its virtues are fundamental and essen- 
tial. It has gained a sort of religious sanction. Which, we say 
again, is not at all surprising, in view of the religious system 
in which they have been nurtured, and which has been 
pouring its virus into the American nature since long 
before they saw the light and essayed statesmanship. For 
what denominationalism is in religion, that partisanship 
and party government are in politics. Stern and inex- 
orable economic necessities, and the demand for protection 
against foes from without the civic organism, have safe- 
guarded politics from many of the evils which denomina- 
tionalism has precipitated in the less vulnerable field of 
religion. When denominationalism’s malfeasances become 
too flagrant and offensive the people can take refuge in 
desertion of the ecclesiastical order; they can practice 
open and unashamed laissez faire. That resort is not pos- 
sible in government. It is not necessary that we have a 
church; so, at any rate, some forty or fifty per cent of the 
American people have concluded, and announced in their 
practical attitude towards organized religion. 

Sut even the least thoughtful cannot rest in the assump- 
tion that we can get along without government. The Ger- 
mans make us afraid. Hijackers and thugs compel us to 
cry out for the police. The cynic who sees in the church 
only a convenience to marry off his daughter in fashion 
and bury his wife in decorum, feels a profound need of the 
courts to protect his life and property and to help him hold 
his private control over his corporate business against the 
predacious machinations of “organized labor.” It is ex- 
ceedingly suggestive, alongside of the census revelation that 
only about half of the American people care enough for 
our denominational ecclesiastical system even nominally to 
align themselves with any of the numerous recognized 
“parties,” to lay this other fact, now being anxiously pointed 
out, that only about fifty-two per cent of those entitled to 
the franchise actually resort to the polls even in the most 
critical elections. But, while there is widespread disgust 
with the partisan control of government, there is no gen- 
eral disposition to discard government as such, or to belittle 
its significance in the social economy. In so far, the case 
of the church and of the state is different in America. The 
sharp separation of the two has opened the way for the 
elimination of the former, in the practical concerns of 
multitudes, while not even the worst which party govern- 
ment has brought upon us has advanced the cause of pure 
and philosophic anarchy. Disgust with the blundering and 
corruption of party government may bring on practical 
anarchy, but not reasoned and _ intelligent negation of 
government, 

Looking past these superficial differences, it will help us 
all to observe the essential similarities between denomina- 
tionalism and party government, and to trace their evils to 
a common source. They both commit the fallacy of iden- 
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tifying administrative function with media of cultivating 
intelligence in policy and doctrine. This fallacy has turned 
over vast machinery, designed for social service, to arbi- 
trary and often bigoted doctrinaires, and has placed the 
control of administrative government in the hands of tyroes 
and demagogues. In a familiar conversation at his home 
in Oyster Bay Mr. Roosevelt, then president, remarked to 
Dr. Charles L. Thompson, “You know, Dr. Thompson, 
some of your ministers and church leaders are not so wise 
as they might be.” “And the politicians?” suggested Dr. 
Thompson. “Oh,” exclaimed Mr. Roosevelt, “the politi- 
cians are wicked.” The French have a saying, frequently 
applied to a given course of conduct, “A crime? Aye, it is 
* Though it be maintained that this 
common fallacy only or mainly opens the way to blunder- 
ing in religion, and that it much more frequently permits 
crime among politicians, yet is the falsehood malignant 
wherever it prevails. 


worse; it is a blunder.’ 


Denominationalism does lead to much corruption. It 
breeds a seductive dishonesty. It makes men place-seek- 
ers, and holders of place at the sacrifice of all which sin- 
cere and undefiled religion most approves. But a sense of 
decency has forestalled the open practice of simony under 
our ecclesiastical system. Yes, the politicians are wicked; 
they steal and resort to all sorts of malignant trickeries to 
gain their ends. Ecclesiastical partisans are more circum- 
spect and balk at practices which the ward heeler accepts 
as a part of the game. But these are much less essential 
differences than they appear. The fundamental mischief of 
the system is the same in both departments of our society. 
It is all wicked because it is such a colossal blunder, this of 
confusing function with policy or doctrine; it forces human 
nature into being both foolish and wicked. 


Precious American liberties demand that we be allowed 
212 different statements of religious doctrine, or any other 
number, more or less, which the present state of our intelli- 
gence shall demand. The blunder of denominationalism is 
not that it permits or encourages diversities of doctrine; 
indeed, one of its most flagrant abuses just now is that it 
does not permit sufficient latitude in doctrinal belief and 
expression. The crime against social welfare which our 
churches are now perpetrating is that they vest the control 
of vast property and vital service programs in doctrinaires 
who are left free to employ these resources in the arbitrary 
promulgation of their private opinions. This is not good 
for the opinions, and it is disastrous to social service. The 
foe of either fundamentalism or modernism could wish 
either no more malign fate than to be entrenched in the 
unrestrained possession of the vast social machinery now 
vested in our denominations. Beliefs, ideas, ideals, doctrines, 
are not properly propagated by such enginery. They must win 
their way on their own merits, if they are to prove of any 
worth. 


Nine-tenths of the functions of government have no con- 
nection with the political issues which are now being so 
hotly discussed throughout the country. Yet the result of 
the coming election will be to turn over the machinery of 
government to the group which shall shout the loudest, 
make any old thing appear the better reason, succeed best 
in the seductions and blandishments of demagoguery. May 
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be we need parties for the promulgation of political doc- 
trines, but we certainly do not need party government. 
Government is not the sort of thing which can be properly 
conducted by shoemakers and farmers and corporation 
lawyers or even mining engineers. It is function, not policy. 
It demands superior technique, not merely a glib tongue. 
Shoemakers and farmers and lawyers and mining engineers 
are certainly not to be despised—as engineers, lawyers, 
farmers and shoemakers. As such they are highly useful 
citizens. But their technique is not the technique of admin- 
istrative government. When we have produced capable 
governmental administrators, there will be no serious diffi- 
culty in bringing to bear in government all that is worthful 
in politics or policy-shaping media. But we must compel 
politicians to keep hands off of the technical processes of 
government. 


By the same token we must compel theologians and reli- 
gious doctrinaires to keep hands off of the processes of 
social service. The whole mechanism of missions in some 
fields is passing under the control of dominant denomina- 
tional groups whose purpose is not excellence in the social 
ministries for which that machinery exists, but is the ex- 
ploitation of certain arbitrary opinions, oftentimes entirely 
unrelated to the human welfare contemplated by the social 
machinery. This is worse than a crime; it is a colossal 
blunder. The rescue of hospitals, and educational systems, 
on foreign mission fields, and of colleges and universities 
now under denominational control in this country, for which 
the fundamentalists are now so avid, is not prompted by 
a demonstration that the forces formerly in control of them 
are deficient in medical and educational technique, but only 
that this machinery is not being employed with sufficient 
zeal in the propagation of certain remote and unrelated 
theological opinions. 


So here we are, floundering in two sloughs because we 

. ° . 
have refused to climb out of the first, and the deeper, into 
which we ought to have seen long ago it is folly to fall. 


Property has always been the snare of the church. Not 
because there is evil inherent in property. Not because 
economic interests are not essential human interests. But 


because unspiritual powers cannot be wisely turned over to 
the control of those who boast that they are “spiritual,” 
and assume to despise the technique of economics and of 
social administration. If the church is the purely “spiritual” 


agency which **- doctrinaires claim, what possible propriety 
can thers ve in its enormous holdings of material values? 


Back and forth we may pass from politics to religion, 
from government to ecclesiastical procedure, from denomi- 
nationalism to government by party, following everywhere 
the trail of this folly. It would be easy to point out evi- 
dences here and there of a quickening intelligence among 
the American people, in both fields. Some phases of gov- 
ernment are being taken out of the hands of the politicians. 
The movement makes very painful progress, and is very 
limited in its reach, so long as the essential folly is cher- 
ished as a sacred human institution by so many of our 
highly placed political leaders. The movement advances 
not less painfully in the field of religion, so long as numer- 
ous liberals and conservatives are alike concerned to cher- 


ish the delusion of denominationalism. The Frenchman’s 
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discrimination may help to bring us to our senses. De- 
nominationalism is not so wicked as it is foolish. Party 


government is not so corrupt; it simply fails to work. It 
does not do the business nor produce the effects which 
we expect from government. And the reason ought not to 
be far to seek in both cases; the reason is the same in 
both. We are flying in the face of all that a scientific age 
should account wholesome and rational. We are making 
a muddle of both politics and religion, because we are turn- 
ing over vital administrative functions to opinionated doc- 
trinaires, who have assumed that because they believe this 
or that with enormous vigor that they are therefore suffi- 
ciently skillful in doing certain other things. It is a ridicu- 
lous non sequitur, from which our sense of humor should 
join our reason to save us. 


The Conquest of Habit 
A Parable of Safed the Sage 


HERE CAME UNTO ME a man, who said, I have 
forsaken all my Bad Habits. 

And I said, What are they? 

And he told me of all his youthful gaities. 

And I perceived that he had more joy in telling about 
them than he had in forsaking them. 

And I said, How old art thou? 

And he said, I am Fifty. 

And I said, Thy Dear Delicious Bad Habits have for- 
saken thee; and now thou comest unto me and sayest, Be- 
hold, I have forsaken my Bad Habits. 

And I knew that I had driven mine Arrow between the 
joints of his Harness. 

And he said, Thinkest thou that Youth is a time for Bad 
Habits and that Reformation is a matter of Senility? 

And I said, I have a good deal of respect for Youth. 
Most of the Youth of mine acquaintance are Pretty Decent 
Boys and Girls. They sit back in the Gallery of the Show 
and take a Superficial Pleasure in what Older Folk enjoy 
from the Baldheaded Row. And Youth is more or less 
Honest about it. It remaineth for Old Codgers like thee 
to create Virtues out of their Necessities, and get up in 
Prayer Meeting and Profess to have Forsaken the Sins that 
have Forsaken Them. 

And he said, At least I am now safe from Temptation. 

And I said, Thou art perhaps one-half as-safe from 
temptation as was Anthony in the Desert. In my experi- 
ence, men are safe when the Undertaker hath covered them 
to a sufficient depth so that if they dig out it is shorter to 
go on down and emerge Face to the Fire. 

And he said, Thou art a Grim and Cynickal old Fraud. 
And thou couldest not know all these things so well hadst 
thou not thyself been as bad as thou accusest me of being. 

And I said, I admit nothing of all thy vain and foolish 
talk. One may learn of the show from the Bill Boards, and 
know all that he needeth to know of evil without doing any 
of it. If I know something of the ways of the World, it is 
not thy Business to inquire how I learned it. But this I 
know, that when a man thinketh he is safe from temptation, 
that is a good time for him to be on his guard. 








Faith and the Future 


By Canon E. W. Barnes 


“Where two or three are gathered together in my name, there am 
I in the midst of them.” Matthew 18 :20. 


HESE WORDS the author of our first gospel records 

as a saying of Christ's, and they always seem to me to 
express with concise power our Lord’s teaching with regard 
to both church and sacraments. When men are gathered in 
Christ’s name he is with them. We are strengthened in 
Christ when we meet to meditate upon the beauty of his 
life and the meaning of his death, when we use our knowl- 
edge and mental power to seek to know the Father with 
whom he lived. 

Our conference ends with worship in this church. At 
the conference naturally intellectual discussions have been 
prominent, for we met to consider the relation between 
modern science and Christian belief. But none the less 
ours has been emphatically a religious conference, a meeting 
in Christ’s name. This aspect of our gathering passes sub 
silentio. One says little of the deepest things of the life of 
the spirit. But it would be well if those who read the neces- 
sarily imperfect summaries of the conference which appear 
in the press could realize the religious earnestness which 
now as in the past has found expression in private talks 
and in semi-private worship. We have gathered in Christ’s 
name ; we have felt his presence among us. 

INDESTRUCTIBILITY OF RELIGION 

And what emerge as facts of dominant importance when 
we consider as a whole the papers, the discussions, and still 
more the spirit of the conference? First and foremost I 
In the varied 
heritage of humanity there is much to be deplored. War, 
with its organized machinery, is a menace to civilization. 


would put the indestructibility of religion. 


Various types of superstition are as persistent as they are 
harmful. But the spiritual ideals of mankind are the source 
of human progress, and the religious outlook of human life 
which leads men to find in these spiritual ideals the expres- 
sion of the ultimate nature of the universe must and will 
endure. How can one summarize the religious attitude of 
mankind at its best? Briefly, perhaps, that we are the 
result not of chance but of purpose. Thought is not a mere 
by-product of chemical activity but a reality, more valuable 
and not less durable than matter. We do not create spir- 
itual values out of the needs of social life. It is true, we 
allow, that our needs lead us to see the importance of such 
values, to realize their fundamental place in the eternal 
scheme of things; and it is true, moreover, that we are 
fashioned by our surroundings; physically, mentally, even 
spiritually, we are products of earth’s travail. But the 
process is not natural if by the term natural we mean bred 
by chance out of chaos. Our evolution has been designed ; 
as we have been formed, so now we are being taught and 
led to serve an end, and that end is soul-making, the crea- 
tion of beings with spiritual understanding and aspirations, 
units worthy to share the life of the highest. 


Preached in St. Giles’s Church, Oxford, on Sunday, August 31, at the 
conclusion of the annual conference of the Churchmen’s Union for the 
Advancement of Liberal Religious Thought. 
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That is a generalized religious outlook, if I may so term 
it. Not only do I think that it is indestructible, but I believe 
that we have solid grounds for asserting that the Christian 
faith will continue to be a persuasive inspiration to human- 
ity. Naturally, I mean that faith in its essentials, apart 
from developments of thought and cult by which men have 
sought to elaborate at the risk of obscuring its distinctive 
message. But I would contend, and my contention I think 
gains force as the result of our recent meetings, that belief 
in God as Christ revealed him, acceptance of the facts of 
human freedom and responsibility, an interpretation of 
man’s existence which demands the certainty of personal 
immortality for those who try to serve God—I would con- 
tend that these essentials are not weakened by our growing 
knowledge. 


CHRIST’S ABIDING REVELATION 


And we can go further. Has God left himself without a 
witness among men? The abiding influence, the compelling 
attractive power of Jesus the Christ forbid us to think so. 
Jesus in his life and teaching was God’s revelation of him- 
self. Mystical experience of the highest kind may be rare, 
but he would be a bold and I think a foolish man who would 
say that it is becoming rarer as humanity progresses; and 
when the flash of mystical insight comes it reveals Christ as 
supremely endowed with understanding of God. The way 
he sought and found God in prayer and meditation, his 
intuitive certainty of God’s nature and purpose, the unfail- 
ing perfection of his ethical judgments, all these point to the 
richest kind of mystical experience, to a communion with 
God unsurpassed among the sons of men. 

Jesus was foremost an ethical teacher. His witness to 
the moral law was just a part of his divine understanding. 
And for that reason Christianity will always be more than 
a moral code. It is a religion, a response to and an inter- 
pretation of those spiritual struggles which sharply separate 
us from the animals. Our faith is a light of men who feel 
compelled to search amid darkness because something 
within them, some kinship with the divine, draws them on. 


MORALITY’S SURE BASIS 


I do not think that any of us here are likely to talk in a 
disparaging fashion of mere morality; we know that reli- 
gion without morality is a curse and a snare. It has taken 
millenia to free religion from sexual vice. To free it from 
the intolerance which breeds cruelty and falsehood is a task 
so difficult that by it many a thoughtful man is dismayed. 
I would add that much of the hostility to religion which 
we observe today is at bottom hostility to the vices which 
shelter under religious institutions. Therein it is like 
Christ’s condemnation of the Scribes and Pharisees, which 
was not a condemnation of Judaism, but of unethical devel- 
opments within it. He found the accredited teachers of his 
day disloyal to the faith which they professed. Such are 
painful truths which we must not ignore. None the less, 
as it seems to me, the only sound basis for morality is 
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spiritual understanding. A man’s life is fashioned by the 
religion which he holds, and that, I need hardly say, may be 
a very different thing from the religion which he professes. 
Our actual belief in the nature and purpose of the Creator 
of the universe is the ultimate basis of conduct. 


CHRISTIANITY PSYCHOLOGICALLY SOUND 


To some, I know, expediency seems to be the determin- 
ing principle, but most men at times realize that loyalty 
to some absolute standard has been the motive for action, 
and the success of what may be called the higher expediency 
witnesses to the fact that the universe is ultimately a God- 
centered unity. There is in truth in the ordinary experience 
of men much more to justify the Christian outlook than 
is often admitted. The appeal of Christ’s teaching to men, 
its increasing appeal to the best men among the most ad- 
vanced races of mankind, is not an accident. Our response 
to him arises from the fact that we are what we are, or 
rather that our aspirations are what they are. God, in 
making us for himself has also made us for Christ. Noto- 
riously we are grossly imperfect. Animal instincts and spir- 
itual desires create within us a tension, a condition of insta- 
bility from which we long to escape. But there is no escape 
either from spiritual struggle or from the dangerous obli- 
gations of righteousness. So Jesus she.ed conclusively by 
his life and death, and so men learn as they go through life. 
Christianity, in so far as it is true to its Founder, remains 
psychologically sound. 

Speaking for myself, then, I say boldly that religion is 
not only a most necessary but also an indestructible element 
in man’s heritage, and I add that the religious outlook on 
the universe which is centered in Christ becomes more and 
not less reasonable as our knowledge and spiritual under- 
standing are increased and purified. Such conclusions seem 
to me to be established by our present conference, and still 
more by the growing body of opinion of which it is repre- 
sentative. There are also two subordinate conclusions 
which seem to me worthy of emphasis. First, it is useless 
for religious teachers to ignore or to minimize the fact that 
there has been, as a result of scientific discovery and specu- 
lation during the last hundred years, a vast change in man’s 
knowledge of the universe of which he is a part. The 
change began when Copernicus displaced the earth from 
its imagined position as the center of creation. It was em- 
phasized when the audacious speculations of Bruno led him 
to the stake. As we all know, the genius of Newton turned 
the hypothesis of Copernicus into demonstrable fact. But 
until quite recently the new astronomy, though it was for- 
mally accepted, remained largely unrelated to popular reli- 
gious belief, and had surprisingly little influence on the 
imagination even of educated men. 


SPIRITUAL VALUES PREEMINENT 

It is only since within practically the last generation that 
astronomers have explored the depths of space and have 
shown that our solar system belongs to a vast aggregate of 
hundreds of millions of moving suns—it is only since these 
discoveries that the earth’s insignificance has been generally 
realized. Physically, the earth is a mere atom in a compli- 
cated structure of inconceivable vastness. Man lives in 
time, but the whole Christian era is a mere tick of an 
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astronomical clock. If we are to measure human life in 
terms of space and time, man is quite infinitesimal. To 
some these are profoundly disquieting facts. In us here 
they arouse no misgivings; for we are thus driven to the 
conclusion that man’s spiritual aspirations and achieve- 
ments, his discoveries of truth, his moral understanding 
and ethical victories, these are the only things that matter, 
these constitute his sole worth in the infinite scheme. And 
all that transformation of outlook which modern science 
has forced upon us points in this same direction. Man’s 
body has no permanence. Chemistry has put an end to 
belief in a resurrection of this present flesh of ours. It is 
the spirit that shall have immortality. Human life is an 
absurdity, of course, unless man’s personality is destined 
for eternal life, in so far, that is, as it is made fit for 
communion with God by putting on Christ. 

The whole process of human creation has been the slow 
transformation of the merely animal by the growth of spir- 
itual understanding. We now know that man is literally a 
cousin of the apes. But God has separated man from 
all the other products of earth’s teeming womb by giving 
him power to share divine attributes: not by reason of his 
origin, but because he has come to know and serve God 
man stands apart. The atoms of matter combine and recom- 
bine; possibly there are regions of space where they are 
made or disintegrated ; out of some of them it appears that 
life has taken its beginning, and living things change, evolve 
and disappear. From the seething turmoil man has been 
produced, and he too will disappear from earth when our 
sun grows dark. But he has spiritual consciousness. God 
has made us for himself. We can share in the eternal 
values of the universe and thus we are sons of God. 


SCIENCE BRINGS CHANGES 


I need not insist on the far-reaching change that modern 
science has thus produced. From an earth-centered uni- 
verse we have passed to a knowledge that the earth is a 
minor planet of one among some two thousand million suns. 
From belief in a special creation six thousand years ago 
we have come to picture life evolving on this earth for a 
hundred million years. Time and space have widened out 
till we are lost in immensities. The local heaven and hell 
of medieval fancy have passed away; and because of our 
entire inability to imagine the existence of consciousness 
apart from some living material organism, belief in the reality 
of a future life has for the mass of men temporarily become 
increasingly difficult. And so we witness such phenomena 
as the growth of spiritualism. Science must give back 
what science has taken away. Evidence for survival may 
be weak; the religious value of such as is offered may be 
of the slightest ; but a drowning man will clutch at a straw: 
the different pseudo-scientific cults and so-called systems 
of new thought which now abound testify to the enormous 
confusion in religious belief to which the spread of popular 
science has led. Because men imagine that Christianity is 
tied to an obsolete scientific formula, they seek for some 
alternative. 

There is a second conclusion which as it seems to me 
our conference has emphasized. We cannot discover in 
the past that perfect scheme of faith which we instinctively 
desire. Two opposite tendencies naturally show themselves 
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at a time of popular religious unrest. There are, on the 
one hand, attempts at reconstruction which, when made by 
the ill-equipped, are usually both extravagant and feeble; 
and, on the other, we are offered the comfortable assurance 
that some synthesis or some record of the past is miracu- 
lously perfect. Thus today we find conservatives dividing 
themselves into two classes: those who still maintain that 
the Bible is inerrant, and those who cling to the belief that 
a perfect deposit of faith has been preserved by the Catholic 
church, and the necessity of defining this deposit shows 
itself in a growing tendency to exaggerate the value of the 
work of St. Thomas Aquinas. 


NO HOPE IN CATHOLICISM 
Of these two conservative tendencies I think veneration 


Until quite modern 
ible was treated as substantially infallible by 


for the Bible the more reasonable. 
times the 
all Catholic theologians ; the system of Aquinas is practically 
based on this among other assumptions; and the discoveries 
which make it impossible for us to claim that the Bible is free 
from error equally forbid us to make any similar claim for 
some past synthesis or document. The ridicule with which 
at the Renaissance Erasmus assailed scholastic theology 
has not lost its edge. Were Erasmus alive today, the knowl- 
edge of our new Renaissance would afford him material 
with which to barb his criticism. We have in fact passed 
We may admire its sub- 
tlety, but many of the assumptions of medizval thinkers 
are quite obsolete. And so, as I see the matter, the often- 
fancied safety to which later Catholics flee is even less 
likely to avail against the deluge, if it be a deluge, than the 
simple reliance on the Bible which served their forefathers. 

Modern churchmen replace simple reliance on the Bible 
by an intelligent and critical appreciation of its value. They 
are the most earnest students of scripture, and they claim 


away from medieval thought. 


that accurate study, so far from ruining devotion, strength- 
ens faith in Christ. The Bible gives us the historical basis 
of Christianity—how can we undervalue it? In it we have, 
as we believe, the record of what was truly a divine revela- 
tion of the greatest religious movement of ancient times, 
which culminated in the appearance of our Lord. Just 
as medieval thinkers took that record and in the light of 
their own knowledge and thought shaped Christian dogma, 
so we today must proceed. Surely we here know that a 
reasonable system of faith and thovght cannot be derived 
from the theories peculiar to Anglo-Catholicism. The ear- 
lestness and zeal of Anglo-Catholics only makes the more 
pathetic the fact that their system is a hybrid, bred by fear 
in the Victorian era. Its founders were afraid of liberal 
theology and that widening of thought worthily represented 
at this conference—all that great movement which expresses 
as we believe the invincible march of the spirit of God. 

In Latin Catholicism the ancestral sacramental paganism 
of the Mediterranean races is veneered by Christian senti- 
ment. To attempt to graft it on the English church is hope- 
less. The Englishman will not lean on the priest and the 
sacraments, even though he be given that permission to sin 
boldly which Tyrrel, himself a Jesuit, accused the Jesuits 
of allowing; and therein our Englishman, though he may 
be a bad Catholic, is a good Christian, for it is certain that 
Christ gave neither the command nor the permission. I see 
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no reason to believe that Jesus would have found fault with 
our national habit of mind which puts the consecration that 
comes from hunger and thirst after righteousness before 
the most splendid ceremonial that man can devise. God 
consecrates. He is limited by no mechanism. Our church 
order is seemly and useful but has no exclusive spiritual 
significance. The man in whom the spirit of Christ is 
active is Christ’s minister. 

Let me insist once more that English modernists, as rep- 
resented at this conference, are wrongly accused of dispar- 
aging the Bible. On the contrary, they affirm the unparal- 
leled spiritual excellence of the revelation which it contains, 
and they seek to combine that revelation with modern 
knowledge, to give a reformulation of the Christian faith 
adequate to the mental, moral and spiritual needs of our 
own day. In so far as English modernists have this aim, 
they can claim to be more truly evangelical and more truly 
catholic than any other party within the church. They are 
evangelical because they accept the gospel of Christ as their 
religious and moral standard, instead of some competing 
theology or some semi-pagan variant of Christianity; and 
they are catholic, in that like all the greatest catholic theo- 
logians of the past they seek to make a system of faith that 
shall be world-wide by combining the fact of Christ with 
their own knowledge and spiritual experience. 

I cannot doubt that the future is with them. Misrepre- 
sentation and misunderstanding they cannot hope to escape. 
The pioneer who seeks to alter established ideas must expect 
conservative opposition, and of all ideas those associated 
with religion are most tenaciously held. But in the long run 
truth must prevail. We must not break with the past light- 
heartedly, but because soberly, discreetly, and advisedly we 
seek truth in Christ by the help of the fuller knowledge of 
his universe which God has of late given to mankind. A 
century hence the majority of Christians will accept the 
general standard taken at this conference, and will be sur- 
prised that at the beginning of the twentieth century it 
aroused so much disquiet. Differences of worship, church 
organization, and in minor matters, I believe, will persist 
among Christians; they exist at our present conference. 
Men are not made to one pattern. 
believe that God likes uniformity. 


There is no reason to 
But Christians are im- 
perfectly loyal to their Master unless in him they can find 
unity. By loyalty to truth, by a steady effort to be worthy 
of Christ, we ought to be able to show men how to create 
out of its present discordant elements the church universal 
of which we dream. 


Events 
ERO tales of mighty battles, 
With their kings in proud array. 
Are as bits of idle gossip 
On a crisp October day! 


Faith and Love 
HE stars must have great faith in God 
To travel through His vasty night, 
And they must have much love for men 
To flood our thankless eyes with light. 
Tuomas Curtis CLARK. 
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What Labor Wants 


By Robert E. Lewis 


HE WAGE-WORKER will not be satisfied with a liv- 

ing wage and the eight-hour day. He has set his stake 
for a more vital objective. He expects to secure a larger 
share of the good things of life. Let us consider his rea- 
soning. The total annual income of all persons in America 
is mere than sixty billion dollars. Of this more than 50 
per cent goes to persons who earn less than $2,000 a year ; 
not including farmers, much of whose earning is in kind. 
The problem of keeping going and having a modicum of 
comfort and education is the chief concern of at least half 
of America. Economy is the greatest of all phases of 
national economics. 

In the year 1916-17, when war production was soaring, 
the total national income increased to 137 and 162 as index 
figures, but during the same years corporate surplus rose 
to 390 and 340. Incomes under $2,000 increased to 117 
and 135, while incomes over $2,000 rose to 150 and 178; 
all based upon 1913 as the norm of 100. Labor knows that 
in the prosperous times the small individual earner does 
not profit proportionately with the large, nor with the aver- 
age corporation, and labor also knows what happens in 
times of financial depression. During the upheaval in 1914 
small incomes remained fairly steady. Those above $2,000 
dropped slightly to 97, and corporate surplus dropped to 
50, but large incomes and corporate surplus made a quick 
and big recovery. In 1915 the one rose to 111 and the 
other to 160. While small incomes increased only 2 points, 
large ones increased 63 points. Corporation surplus, which 
totaled $526,000,000, in the depressed year of 1914, multi- 
plied seven times in 1916, amounting to $3,866,000,000. 


SURPLUS AND WAGES 


Labor is inclined to undervalue the fact that corporation 
surplus fluctuates downward more quickly than wages in 
troubled times, and rightly lays much stress upon the fact 
that capital rebounds much more quickly than labor and 
goes to higher peaks in prosperous times. The workers 
claim that capital generally has the best of it. The newer 
method of taxation instituted during the war and subse- 
quently may check the spirit of acquisition on the part of 
the large accumulator to the extent of taking one-third to 
one-half of his surplus profits. But labor points out that 
the capitalist’s residue is often fabulous; it cannot be use- 
fully used and is hoarded by some and wasted by others. 

Labor is told that the per capita income increased from 
$319 in 1909 to $586 in 1918. The income in the working- 
man’s family should have amounted to $2,930 if the work- 
ingman shared proportionately in the good things of life 
during that period. But the average wage for 1918, a year 
of prosperity and great corporate profits, was for twenty- 
seven millions of our working population less than $1,500. 
Life during the affluent year of 1918 was for many a seri- 
ous problem, compared to the average year of 1913, due 
to the increased cost of living. The index figure of 100 


had gone up to 176.8. The national income of sixty-six 
billion dollars in 1919 at the peak of prosperity had a 


purchasing power of about thirty-seven billion dollars. So 
it can be said truthfully that families with small incomes, 
with conditions near the subsistence level or the small 
comfort level, were not at an economic advantage in the 
midst of the wild post-war profiteering on the part of the 
capitalistic group. 

LABOR IN POLITICS 

The workers in several of those industrial countries 
which have a lower per capita income have resorted to 
political means to better their status, and for the first time 
in American politics the 1924 campaign has similar ear- 
marks. When the war opened, the general per capita income 
of Great Britain was $243 compared with ours of $335, 
but British labor has set its stakes to wrest from the public 
order a better proportional status. They have definite ideas 
as to the readjustment of economic balances between the 
propertied class and the producing, and went to the electors 
upon that issue. Germany with a per capita income of 
$146 in 1914, emerged from the war with the scalp of the 
aristocrats in her hand, and it is presumed that when for- 
eign domination permits there will be a further reckoning 
with the present unscrupulous industrial hegemony, if not 
before. 

In France, the declining franc and the crushing burden 
upon the back of labor gave to the working masses increased 
control over their economic conditions. Labor organization 
in Japan is of much more recent date, but an average in- 
come of $29 a year in 1914 for the population as a whole 
contrasted with vast accumulations under the control of 
the industrial daimios, accounts for the rising temper in 
the workers’ struggle, with three or four hundred strikes 
a year and 150,000 workers on strike at a time. Even 
though wages increased in the war period as phenomenally 
in Japan as they did in the United States, the cost of living 
also pyramided. Japanese labor has become self-conscious 
and will never resume its former servility. 

The Russian peasants and workers rebelled against their 
lot—those mild and dreamy people. The Russian emigres 
and counter-revolutionaries are hoping against hope that 
the common people of Russia will overthrow their present 
regime. But there is no more probability that the aristo- 
crats will regain Russia than there was that the Tories 
would be able to hand America back to George III. The 
economic issue is the basic consideration with the Russian 
masses. Economic self-determination, though it be done 
badly, is the controlling motive of the revolution. 


INCOMES IN AMERICA 
Everywhere the struggle of the working-class to better 
its economic status is making progress, through organiza- 
tion, excepting, for the moment, in America. Here 95 per 
cent of all the persons who have incomes receive less than 
$2,000 a year. That is, only five per cent of all the persons 
with any income at all receive $2,000 a year or more. 
The labor economists look at matters proportionally. The 
most prosperous five per cent of the people absorb 26 per 
1237 
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cent of the national income; 80 per cent of the people hav- 
ing incomes received $1,800 or very much less. In fact, 
14,558,224 workers receive less than $1,000 a year. The 
National Industrial Conference board, representing the em- 
ployers, fixed the minimum standard at $1,700, and the 
United States labor bureau says that $2,200 is necessary 
for health and decency in a worker’s family. Compared 
with that, 38 per cent of all incomes are below the standard 
of comfort and decency in the richest land in the world. 
An income of $15,000 a year is considered by economists 
to be a “luxury budget,” and $30,000 an “extravagance 
budget.” The labor leader knows that there are 21,453 
families in the United States with incomes of $50,000 and 
up and that 440 families each have $20,000,000 or more of 
property. There are 63 Americans each with an income of 
over a million a year, and not one of them derives one-third 
of it from personal service or business; in fact, 70 per 
cent or more is derived from property.* 

Labor reasons that had it not been organized upon a 
fighting basis, it would not have improved its position in 
In 1910 75 per cent 
of the workers in the principal industries were compelled 
to follow the inhuman 84-hour week, and only recently the 
steel trust has abandoned the 72-hour week upon the inter- 
vention of the conscience of the United States. Eighty-four 
hours per week is 4,383 hours per year, but Henry Ford’s 
rule has been for some years 2,500 hours as a maximum. 
In England the eight-hour day is universal in the steel 
trade and the short working day has been won by the 
workers in all industrial countries in Europe. 


the past in regard to working hours. 


LABOR’S IDEA OF DEMOCRACY 


Labor has two main ideas, often put in operation with 
as much brutal frankness and iron-handed coercion as that 
shown by the industrial magnates themselves in support of 
their own avowed objectives. First, from Dickens’ day to 
Judge Gary’s the workers have gained their rights as to 
wages, safety, injury compensation, hours, etc., only by 
fighting for them; second, the workers are not satisfied 
with securing hour and wage “rights.” They believe eco- 
nomic justice will bring them two vital and very great 
changes in industry, generally denied to them now. They 
will not be satisfied until partnership is achieved with the 
propertied class in the control of industry. That is their 
idea of democracy. They believe they should have not only 
their wage, as management has its salary, but that in addi- 
tion they should have a just portion of the returns and 
profits. They believe that industry should be controlled 
by those who are engaged in it and that absentee capital 
should be limited in its earnings and in its domination, and 
they point to such figures as we have used in this article 
to prove the need of economic readjustment if this is to be 
the land of the “square deal.” They say that all violence 
and revolutionary talk immediately will be placed in an 
apologetic position when the propertied class invites labor 
into partnership. Bold, human, natural, cooperative, broth- 
erly, Christ-like. 





*For essential calculations, see “Income” by the National 
Bureau of Economic Research, accepted by both sides to con- 
troversy, from which I freely draw for most of the statistics 
used in this article. 
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There are growing examples of such initiative. William 
P. Hapgood and his canning company of Indianapolis has 
led the way. The Hapgood family have completely handed 
over their business to the workers. The owners no longer 
control it. Wages, hours, standards, management, sales, 
production, supervision are all decided by the “town meet- 
ing” or council of all connected with the business. Mr. 
Hapgood reserves no veto power to himself, nor do the 
major stockholders. They have divested themselves of 
autocratic power. All the workers are, or are to be, stock- 
holders. Profits are paid equally to wages and to stock, the 
same per thousand to each. This is the eighth year of 
cooperation. The workers live better than those con- 
nected with any other cannery. The Hatches of Pough- 
keepsie have put their bleachery upon a new basis as a 
result of the studies which they made of Rowntree’s famous 
chocolate factories in England. The Dennisons of South 
Framingham are not afraid to defy American custom by 
instituting a genuine scheme of cooperation. The Ladies’ 
Garment Workers and Manufacturers of Cleveland, the 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers of New York in relation 
to the employers, the Hart, Schaffner & Marx benevolent 
plan of Chicago, all prove that infinite benefit and good- 
will can be brought peaceably and almost immediately into 
industry if there is a will to peace. 


CAPITALISM’S USE OF RELIGION 


Labor knows that capital will not contest the validity of 
the figures at its disposal regarding the distribution of 
income and property; nor the assumption that income and 
property are in our times the basis of the good things of 
life. Otherwise there would be no capitalists. But a cer- 
tain type of religionist will interpose the strong objection 
that the good things of life are not based upon income or 
property, but upon a humble and contrite spirit, and if not 
obtained hereabouts there will then be reward for the 
worker in the hereafter. It is exactly this opiate which 
the laborer refuses longer to swallow. He believes that 
religion has been used by the intellectual and propertied 
classes to shield the latter in their acquisitiveness and to lull 
the producer to sleep in his poverty, or make him docile, in 
the hope that his wrongs will be righted finally in heaven. 
The laborer says if that is the Jesus-way-of-life, he, with 
only one life to live, would rather have the Karl Marx-way- 
of-life. Marx promises the producer economic mastery 
now. 

The social struggle upon which we are entering in Amer- 
ica reduced to its simplest terms means this: 1. Economic 
justice requires that the distribution of inceme in industrial 
America shall be adjusted with reference to the basic needs 
of life. 2. The laborer will not rest until he has a share in 
the proprietorship of his work. 3. The principles of Jesus 
should be applied literally and fairly to make a so-called 
Christian society square with Jesus. 4. To say that we are 
“simply to preach the gospel” and then foreswear its impli- 
cations is spiritual duplicity, the resort only of the com- 
promised, not of the Christian. 

Jesus’ principles mean more for the workers in an 
industrial age than Marx’s, because Jesus stands for a 
socially just share of the good things of life, while Marx 
makes impossible the exclusive rewards of his one-class 
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Elysium. It becomes an illusion. At the end of the mirage 
there are no pots of gold. It defeats its own ends eco- 
nomically. It destroys the very gains which it hopes to 
make the prized possession of the labor classes. Economic 
readjustment must be right. No order of society, either 
communistic or capitalistic or petty propertied, can be per- 
manent if based upon class selfishness. This is what makes 
Jesus economically inevitable. Quasi-Christian standards 
are shot through and through with cupidity. The religion 
of Jesus calls for the aggressive revision of the present 
so-called Christian standards with the same fearlessness 
with which it decrys Marx’s standards. Both are intrinsi- 
cally wrong. Marx encourages the dictation of the prole- 
tariat; the present organization of Christian society is con- 
trolled by the propertied class. Jesus was not the tool or 
agent of either. The society Jesus established, and we 
have perverted, was a brotherhood in which the good things 
of life were proportional with all upon the basis of character 
and service and need. The restoration of the society of 
Jesus is to be the greatest work of the twentieth century. 
He is the Lord of all good things. 


What Is Gandhi Trying to Do? 


By Blanche Watson 


AHATMA GANDHI, which translated means “Great 

Soul,” has been described as a man “who is shaking 

the world with a new idea—a man who is fighting the Brit- 

ish empire with a new kind of weapon enlisting the souls 
and hearts of men to break the power of machine guns.” 

Gandhi wants the English in India, he says, to feel as safe 
in any part of India as they profess to feel behind a machine 
gun! This is “the new idea.” It is the enlistment of a 
nation numbering more than 300 million souls in an amaz- 
ing spiritual adventure; it is the mobilizing of the soul-force 
of a people to the end that a great nation shall be freed 
from an alien rule; it is a manifestation of the modern 
phase of “non-resistance.” 

The Mahatma’s idea of non-violent resistance is not new; 
it is the peculiar manifestation of it—as used in India today, 
that is new. Under the name of “passive resistance” it has 
been used by the Hindus from time immemorial, and 
Gandhi is a Hindu. He belongs to the Jain sect, and long 
years ago took the three-fold Jain vow of chastity, tem- 
perance and abstention from flesh food. He is a frail little 
man, rather plain as to face and insignificant as to figure, 
but with a smile that is described as radiance itself. Judg- 
ing from the impression he has made upon his countrymen, 
Frazier Hunt may be said to picture him adequately when 
he says: “He had eyes that were deep with pity and love, 
and burning bright with great purpose.” And Gandhi's is 
indeed a “great purpose,” and his pity and love reach out 
to all the world. His idea is that India must achieve Swaraj 
(self-government) in order that the east and the west may 
find each other in and through a fellowship of freedom. 
Gandhi has been charged, like Jesus, with stirring up the 
people. 

There was another prophet, a man by the name of 
Nabum, who had a reputation in his time for “stirring up 
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the people” and his fame has reached down to our own time. 
The coming of such men as Jesus and Nahum and Gandhi, 
it must be understood, synchronizes with periods when 
injustice is rampant and when men needs must be stirred 
to active protest against this injustice. Nahum said of the 
power of the imperialists of his time, as does Mahatma 
Gandhi today, “They are losing it by the same methods 
they used to acquire it.” Nahum said to Nineveh, “You 
are going straight down,” and Mahatma Gandhi of India 
says the same thing to England—but what a difference in 
the spirit of the two men! Even while Gandhi is telling 
the English that they are going “straight down” he is trying 
to lead them away from that downward path, that is to say, 
he is hoping and working to conquer the greed and cruelty 
of the dominant power by bringing the government to an 
understanding of the moral law. He says: 


The moment the Englishmen feel that although they are in 
India in a hopeless minority, their lives are protected against 
harm—not because of the matchless weapons of destruction which 
are at their disposal, but because the Indians refuse to take their 
lives—that moment will see a transformation in the English 
nature in its relation to India; and at that moment moreover 
will all the destructive cutlery in India begin to rust. 


What will be the result? 
Can soul force win out against a government whose weap- 
ons are bombs, bullets and poison gas? A government that 
three years ago did not hesitate to shoot to death and wound 
more than two thousand men, women and children on the 
entirely unfounded suspicion of a disloyalty plot—can such 
a government prove amenable to spiritual law? Gandhi 
says yes! 

We will not harm our oppressors; we will not even hate them; 
but we will not cooperate with them in their work of tyranny 
and wrong—in their work of carrying on an unjust government 


in this country which does not belong to them; and thus we will 
compel them to give us our rights and our freedom. 


Can right win against might? 


But how does Gandhi propose to bring this about? What 
is to be the weapon of that compulsion? What is to take 
the place of the “sword?” The answer to all these ques- 
tions is to be found in the one word, “non-cooperation.” 
“We will not cooperate with them in their work of tyranny 
and wrong!” That is all. Simply a refusal to work with 
the power that would perpetuate an unbearable and a pre- 
ventable evil. There is no room for expediency in Gandhi's 
gospel. “Cut yourself off from the evil in disregard of all 
consequences,” he insists; “have faith in a good deed that 
it will produce results. Be prepared to lose all, and you 
will gain everything.” This in the opinion of this politico- 
religious leader, is the spirit of the Gita; it is the doctrine 
of the Upanishads; it is the lovely lesson of the sermon 
on the mount. 

India has always been preeminently a peace-loving nation. 
She believes that peaceful agencies in the end are stronger 
than those of war. She believes moreover that armed force 
is a sign of weakness, not of strength, so she has determined 
on a bloodless revolution that she may win her rights—the 
right to shape her own national life, the right to be free, 
the right to be men among men. The government cannot 
go on without the assistance of the Indian people, says this 
strange leader of the strangest revolution the world has 
ever seen, so great India, peacefully but resolutely, has en- 
tered on a widespread boycott of her alien rulers, refusing 
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to cooperate with them in their courts, in their schools, and 
most of all in buying their cloth. Gandhi has accepted 
the dictum, “Cloth is king,” but he says that Indian shall 
make her own cloth. As the destruction of the Indian 
industries brought about the loss of “our freedom,” he 
argues, the revival of those industries will mean regaining 
that freedom. So the long-unused charka is being put into 
millions of homes all over great India, and the spinning 
wheel and the hand loom may be said to be weaving the 
web not only of a new industrial, but of a new social and 
political regime for that country. The day of petitions is 
past; the glamour of “reform councils” has worn thin; the 
idea of “home rule” has gone by the board. Today the cry 
is swaraj. America, at the beginning of the revolution, 
had no idea of separation from England, but the “die- 
hards” of that day helped in a way they little realized at the 
time to change the course of events. It was they indeed 
who shaped the destiny of the American nation—viewed 
from the vantage point of later years—and the great-great- 


London, August 31. 

ENRY W. MASSINGHAM died suddenly at Tintagel on 
H Thursday. His work was done entirely within the bounds 
of journalism. He aspired to no political office; he seldom spoke at 
meetings; his pen, which could write nothing feeble or careless, was 
used in what is called the ephemeral scrolls of the press. Yet more 
than most journalists, he added a new dignity 
to his craft. He refused to be bought. Once 
at least he threw up his position as editor of a 
leading daily paper, the Daily Chronicle, and went out into the 
wilderness. That was in the days of the Boer war, which he 
fought with the passion of a crusader. It was in the Nation 
that he came into his own, and, I imagine, the end of his editorship 
of that journal—an end which he had not sought—must have wounded 
him greatly. For years people used to ask in any crisis, with some 
concern, “What will Massingham say?” And it meant much to a 
cause if his critical mind were on its side. He wrote strongly, not 
without acid; he seemed to know most things and most persons, 
though he was himself a man of reserved nature. He loved justice 
and hated iniquity, and though I do not know how far he held the 
religious faith of the early radical dissenters, like the author of 
Mark Rutherford, he never lost his affinity for them in their protest 
against tyranny. There were till lately three conspicuous journalists 
on the side of progressive liberalism—now there are only two. Not 
one of the three latterly held an editorship! And yet people wonder 
sometimes why liberalism does not grip more firmly the mind of 
this country. As a matter of fact, Massingham passed over last 
year to the Labor side, but he was a critical member of that party. 
A man of his temper could scarcely be other than critical in a world 
like this. Peace be to him! He has earned his rest. 

®* © «s 


Massingham 


The Old Gate 
of England 


From the house where I am staying I can see over the marshland 
the beautiful town of Rye, three miles away. Winchelsea, where 
we are now, lives with Rye in the story of this people. Near this 
house is one of the three old gates of the city which Edward I 
planned—the first of town-planners. The old city by the mouth of 
the river had been almost destroyed by the terrible storms which, 
during the thirteenth century, ravaged these shores, and the warrior- 
king built for the people a new and beautiful city on the hill. Of 
this many fragments remain, and the place is rich in the enchant- 
ments of the middle ages. And in addition to its own peaceful 
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grandchildren of the Indian revolutionists of today may 
have a similar story to tell their children. 

On the women of India, let it be said here, depends the 
translation of the doctrine of the charka into reality, for if 
they say that the family shall get into khadi (homespun) 
khadi it is! And once the nation is in khadi, says Gandhi, 
swaraj is won. 

“England is to be conquered,” he asserts, not by the 
sword, but “by the shame of any further imposition of 
agony upon a people that loves its liberties more than life.” 

What does it all mean? That India, despite “heathen” 
India, is going to teach Christendom what Christianity 
really is? So it would seem. This much of prophecy, at 
least, may be ventured—that India is in a fair way to show 
the world that the sermon on the mount is practical states- 
manship, and the only practical statesmanship; and that 
when the so-called Christian nations decide to follow in her 
footsteps—and not till then—will the word of the scripture 
be fulfilled, that “they shall not learn war any more.” 


beauty it has the glorious vision of Rye—smiling in the sunshine 
or gray in the shadows. Once upon a time, the admirals of the 
fleet lived here, and the first navies of England sailed from its 
harbor. More than once from its turrets the inhabitants saw battles 
fought with the French and the Spanish. And there were scenes 
of horror when French marauders landed upon the coast and broke 
into the city. Now there is no traffic here; there are only a few 
ruins to tell where the monks chanted their litanies. The court- 
house, in which the kings slept, is now a little library; only the 
effigy of Gervase Alard, first admiral of the fleet, in the church— 
a huge figure with legs crossed, for he had fought the Saracens— 
tells of the days in which the ships of Rye and Winchelsea led the 
fleet of England. It will interest my readers to know that King 
Edward planned Winchelsea in such a way that the streets run at 
right angles, and in this he was a forerunner of those who planned 
the cities of America. Readers will remember, without my telling 
them, that it was in Rye that Henry James made his home for many 
years—himself one of the rarest gifts lent by the new world to 
the old. 
* * * 

Modern Churchmen 
Meet at Oxford 

The conference of Modern Churchmen falls in August each year, 
and provides material for thought and for controversy. During 
last week the conference was held in Oxford and, so far as I can 
judge, was engaged upon a serious grappling with the intellectual 
problems which must be solved if the Christian faith is to appeal to 
the modern scientific mind. On the first day, Professor MacBride 
read a paper on “Evolution—a Vital Phenomenon.” On the second, 
Dr. Macpherson spoke upon “The Universe as Revealed by Modern 
Astronomy.” On the third, Dr. Hadfield dealt with the new psy- 
chology. It will be seen how much ground was covered, and how 
care had been taken that first-hand scholars should lead the way, 
and not divines, who might deal with science in a second-hand 
manner. The Modern Churchmen’s Conference does indeed stake 
out for itself as its province the consideration of religion as truth 
which must satisfy the intellect. But its members know that though 
this may be but a preamble to the real concerns of religion, it is an 
essential preamble. The Christian religion is more than truth, but 
it is truth, and to neglect the attacks made in the name of truth upon 
its accepted doctrines is to produce only a community alarmed every 
moment for its lines of communication. But the modern churchmen, 
too, have the perils which arise from their concentration. They are 
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apt to think too much in an academic air. They may be tempted to 
forget the needs of the weary and heavy-laden, whose burden is 
not one of intellectual uncertainty but general powerlessness. What 
we need most of all is a fellowship in thought and in service of 
those who can think together the data of this universe revealed in 
faith and in science, with those who are in daily and hourly contact 
with the lost children of men. In other words, it would be a good 
thing for assemblies to change their platforms, if those who are 
busy about the intellectual problems were to hear the experience of 
evangelists, and they who are thinking much of evangelism could 
listen to the scholars and scientists ! 
* * * 


And So Forth 

Dr. George W. Sheldon, of Pittsburgh has brought to an end his 
three weeks’ ministry at the City Temple. At the last service he 
preached upon the words, “Every valley shall be exalted . . . the 
crooked shall be made straight and the rough places plain,” and from 
this as a starting point he spoke upon “The Truth About Prohibition 
in America.” Prohibition he claimed to be the only cure for revolu- 
tion; it had brought greater wealth and happier homes to the work- 
men. He produced evidence, moreover, that it had the approval of 
both the “big business” men and the labor leaders.....The Church 
Congress is to meet at Oxford on September 30. One session will 
be devoted to “The Church of Tomorrow,” and among the speakers 
will be the bishop of Peterborough, the Rev. Tissington Tatlow, 
Lord Hugh Cecil, the Rev. R. O. Hall of the Student Christian 
Movement, the dean of Canterbury and Canon Guy Rogers... . . India 
is very little understood by the general body of Englishmen. The 
news from Calcutta is serious in the eyes of all who know the facts, 
but I cannot discover that there is much anxicty felt. There is one 
group of men, small in number, who accept the swarajists at their 
own face-value; and there are others who attach no importance to 
the words of Indian politicians, but treat them as bombastic rhetoric. 
It is never easy to interpret the mind of another people, and almost 
certainly our people err on the side of undervaluing the ideal ele- 
ments in political movements. We did so in Ireland; we are in 
danger of making the same mistake in India. 

Epwarp SHILLITO. 


BOOKS 


Tue PuHarisees, by R. Travers Herford (Macmillan, $2.00) is a 
scholarly study of the history, principles, and services of this much 
abused group. To make Pharisees synonymous with hypocrites 
may add a convenient word to our vocabulary of theological vitupera- 
tion, but it is a terrible injustice to the Pharisees. The author gives 
a defensive account of them and holds that it was through their 
influence and principles that Judaism has been able to maintain itself 
through the centuries as a living religion. 

John Moffat Mecklin, the author of THe Ku Krux Kian 
(Harcourt, $1.75) is a southerner by birth, and a professor of 
sociology at Dartmouth College. His book is neither an attack 
nor a defense, but a scientific study based on ascertainable facts and 
verifiable data. His conclusions, of course, are his own opinions. 
They are the opinions of an expert, extraordinarily well informed, 
but not mathematical demonstrations. In his interpretation of 
Klan psychology, one important factor is the inferiority complex 
of great masses of people, conscious of mediocrity and defeat, 
and lit up by the fantastic possibilities of distinction and glorifi- 
cation offered to their dwarfed and starved personalities by mem- 
bership in a vast and mysterious Empire. This is the same motive, 
we judge, that makes many people join the Catholic church. While, 
as we have said, the book is nut an attack, it does characterize 
the Klan as “an un-American monstrosity.” The chapter on the 
Klan and Anti-Catholicism is informing, and not very comforting 
to pro-Catholics. 

Brrv Storres Retotp From St. Nicuoras (Century, $1.25) is 
one of the best of a series of volumes consisting of books of 
stories about dogs, horses, travel, wild animals, et cetera. The 
quality and style of St. Nicholas stories need no exposition to 
most readers. Most of us who are not clearly past middle age 
were brought up on them. The stories in this volume are by various 
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authors, and cover a wide range of bird life, from eagles to 
robins, and from the great auk to the chickadee. They are espe- 
cially adapted for children of about twelve years, with a range 
of about four years either way. 

George F. Tucker’s Toe Boy WxHALEMAN (Little Brown, $2.00) 
is a stirring tale of the sea—not a story, but a narrative of a 
three-year whaling voyage. It covers the ocean pretty thoroughly— 
north, south, Arctic, South Sea Islands, round the Horn, and 
home again to Massachusetts Bay. The narrative includes every 
expected thrili—“‘There she blows,” Arctic storms, landing on 
tropical isles, a fat purse at the end from sperm oil and amber- 
gris, and every little thing that gives fascination to a record of 
a whaling voyage. 

In spite of the recent difficulties of the Fascisti, and perhaps 
even more on account of them, Mussolini is still an interesting 
character. A selection from his public utterances has been edited 
by Barone di San Severino, and published under the title Musso- 
Lint AS Reveatep 1n His Poniticac Speecnes (Dutton, $3.50). 
The selection covers the entire period from his socialist days in 
1914 to his official utterances as head of the government in 1923. 
There is source material here for the study of the development of 
Fascismo. The speeches show Mussolini always strong, direct, 
sincere, and positive, a real leader and a great character. It 
appears an unfortunate anticlimax to end with his indefensible 
demands upon Greece in connection with the attack on Corfu. 
Mussolini’s sense of his own indispensable and permanent leader- 
ship of his party and movement is shown in such a statement as 
the following: “I am not so proud as to say that I who speak 
am Fascismo; but four years of history have now clearly shown 
that Mussolini and Fascismo are two aspects of the same thing, 
are two bodies and one soul, or two souls in a single body. I 
cannot forsake Fascismo because I have created it; I have reared 
it; I have strengthened it and I have chastened it; and I still 
hold it in my fist—always.” This was in June, 1923. And he 
still does. His grip was shifted somewhat by the recent events, 
but it is not yet apparent that it has been loosened. 
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A notable symposium entitled Curistianity AND Mopern 
Tuovcnt (Yale University, $2.50) includes lectures by Dean 
Charles R. Brown, of the Yale Divinity School, Dean Willard 
L. Sperry of Harvard Divinity School, and seven others. There 
are chapters on Evolution, the Psychology of Religion, Life after 
Death, the Function of the Church, the Fundamental Beliefs of 
Christianity, and other crucial topics. The point of view is thor- 
oughly liberal, soundly constructive, and wholesomely affirmative. 
Dean Sperry's lecture on Life after Death is worth the price of 
the book, and the same could be said of some of the others. The 
statements are all rather popular in form and present conclusions 
rather than technical details. 

But if one needs the information that can be conveyed in a 
single lecture on Evolution, one needs more than be put into a 
single lecture. Such a reader, after facing the chapter in the 
book above-mentioned, may advantageously read Vernon Kellogg’s 
Evotution (Appleton, $1.75). It is a non-technical but reason- 
ably full statement of the meaning of evolution, the evidence for 
it, the factors and forces which produce and perpetuate evolu- 
tionary changes as they are now understood, and a general outline of 
the evolution of plants, invertebrates, vertebrates, man, mind, and 
human society. It treats the question purely from the scientific 
standpoint, and does not attempt either to raise or to settle any 
quesions in regard to the relation of evolution to religion. 

The latest series of the Mendenhall Lectures at DePauw Uni- 
versity delivered by Prof. Albert C. Knudson is published in a 
volume under the title Present TeENpeENcIES IN RELIGIOUS 
Tuovcnt (Abingdon, $2.00). The author takes the cautiously 
progressive attitude of one who writes as though he were trying 
to introduce liberal ideas to a conservative audience without alarm- 
ing them. This gives rise to occasional ambiguities in the use 
of terms, and to frequent passages in which it is not easy to tell 
whether the author is defending a position or merely stating it. 
3oth of these characteristics are exhibited in the lecture of Author- 
ity in Religion. The author rejects the idea of Biblical infalli- 
bility, but tries to save the idea of authority, though in the long 
run he appears to save little more than the word. He waves 
aside the conflict of opinion over evolution by explaining in a 
single page that there is no conflict between evolution and Chris- 
thanity. 


CORRESPONDENCE 
The Ideal Subscriber 


Evitor Tue Curistian Century: 
SIR: Herewith my remittance for the coming year. I like 


your paper although I do not agree with anything I read in it. 
Easton, Pa. Geo. A. MuNER. 


The Newer Foreign Mission Policy 
Epiror THe Curistian Century: 

SIR: I have read with deep interest the two articles on foreign 
missions in recent numbers of The Christian Century. It is quite 
true as Mr. Emerson asserts that, “the benevolent patronage of 
outsiders breeds a type of Christian church which lacks compe- 
tence in self-support.” But it isn’t all of the truth. “Benevolent 
patronage” accounts only in part for “men and churches who 
prove to be parasitical, beggarly, and hypocritical.” The missionary 
movement has not balanced its offer of individual salvation with 
the social challenge of the gospel and it is reaping what it sowed. 
It is inevitable that individuals who accept church membership in 
response to an appeal to their self interest should be “parasitical, 
beggarly, and hypocritical.” 

During my brief experience in China (I have just concluded my 
first term) I have observed that it is possible to become so ob- 
sessed with the idea of native self-support as to consider it the 
ultimate goal of missionary endeavor instead of a mere incident 
on the way to the goal. To have developed a self-supporting 
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church—splendid achievement—cannot be taken as conclusive proef 
that the missionary has wrought well. The church at Laodicea 
was doubtless self-supporting, and so are many here in the home- 
land whose provincialism at the same time is a positive obstruction 
to the kingdom of heaven. Let the missionary movement insist 
on applying the gospel as earnestly as it has preached it and self- 
support instead of being a painful process will be a natural result. 
Let native Christians be fired with a passion for giving the bless- 
ings of Christianity to others instead of merely getting them for 
themselves and a new type of church will be born. 

A large number of missionaries doubtless support Dr. Winton’s 
contention to “subsidize the native church not at all.” But the 
transfer of such subsidies to educational and medical work is a 
doubtful solution of the problem. The missionaries in these de- 
partments are no more immune from pauperizing those whom they 
seek to help than is the evangelistic missionary. Schools and hos- 
pitals which are subsidized with foreign funds to the point where 
they can be easy and lax with their constituencies may hinder the 
development of character no less than a subsidized church. 

More mission money can well be invested in literature, especially 
the kind that will assist in general evangelization and enlighten- 
ment. Pioneer social service, general education, and public health 
work likewise deserve more support. Money invested in such activi- 
ties will lead people to help themselves, and thereby grow. More- 
over, the church will be propagating a symmetrical instead of a 
lopsided gospel. 


Dallastown, Pa. J. Stuart Iywersrt. 


He Enjoyed Himself 


Epitor LaFo.vetre-Pacirist-CHristiAN CENTURY: 

SIR: Just a line to let you know that little Vermont went over 
the top with a bang on Defense Day. Led by a ringing proclamation 
by Gov. Proctor, our next town neighbor. Fair Haven with her 
five Protestant and one big Catholic church turn out men and women, 
Republican and Democrat, Protestant and Catholic. If we had any 
white-livered pacifists they kept out of sight and hearing. Our five 
Protestant ministers and good big Irish Catholic priest were behind 
the movement heart and soul! ! 

I hope you were on your radio that evening at 9:15 and heard 
General Pershing, Secretary of War Weeks, and also heard the 
general call up his generals from New York to San Francisco, 
heard them report what a hugs success the day was. New York, 
Chicago and the Nebraska division what “brother Charlie” holds 
junk hear that general say that it was a big success there!!! 

The good old down east Yankee farmer told the Bryan Davis 
outfit where they “got off” all right, all right. The western farmer 
may be a different kind of a bird, time will tell. But at the present 
time we are not worrying about our president Cal. You LaFollette 
chaps are a noisy minority but we want to see your noses counted 
first. I believe, as in Maine, common-sense will win!!!! and Calvin 
Coolidge will call another Defense Day next year and three more 
after that. If you can get any comfort or consolation out of Sept. 
12, 1924, go to it!! 

100% Republican, 


Fair Haven, Vt. Bernarp B. Pearson. 


THE SUNDAY SCHOOL 


Lesson for October 5. Lesson text: Matt. 10:1-8. 


Jesus’ Confidence in Men 


THOUSAND TIMES we have read the names of the 
A twelve and have pondered over their qualities. Not par- 
ticularly unusual men; remarkable only for their schooling. Look 
at them again: Peter, Andrew, James, John, Philip, Bartholomew, 
Thomas, Matthew, James the less, Thaddaeus, Simon the zealot 
and Judas Iscariot. Peter, creature of impulse, who swore on 
occasion and who denied his Master; Andrew, who simply led 
people to Jesus; James and John, sons of thunder, who would 
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burn up their opponents; Matthew, a publican, probably a kind of 
old-time profiteer; Bartholomew,—negatively good, nothing bad was 
checked against his name; Thomas, a natural pessimist; Philip, a 
companion of Andrew, chiefly remembered for a dull question; 
Judas, lover of peace and power who, for silver, sold his Master; 
Simon, remembered only as a kind of ancient socialist; James the 
less and Judas the less—merely names on the church record. 

One time I sat in a room where a retiring pastor was checking 
over the roster of the church with the minister who was about 
to accept the charge. As the names were read out by the new 
minister, the other would reply: “No good,” “Hypocrite,” “Liar,” 
“Coward,” “Skin-flint,” “Sleeps in church,” “Gives ten cents a 
Sunday,” “Ignoramus,” “Snob,” “Tight-wad,” “Fool.” Finally the 
astonished new-comer looked up and asked, “Is none of them any 
good?” “O, yes,” was the answer, “there may be two or three 
Christians out of the three hundred.” Napoleon said that a good 
general could make a good army out of any kind of men. Jesus 
took plain, ordinary, everyday men and changed them into saints. 
The credit belongs to the general—to the teacher. Given the 
right teacher Helen Keller responded; all her remarkable talents 
would have remained undeveloped but for a great teacher. Have 
you read the story of the German pastor whose son was sent 
home from school as a hopeless dullard, and how, under the 
loving, constant attention of the father, the son became the greatest 
authority on Dante and Italian literature and occupied the chair 
in one of the best universities? 

Jesus knew men and knowing men he had confidence in plain 
people. I do not wonder that he trusted fishermen, unspoiled 
inen. I am spending my summer on an island among fishermen. 
These folks are honest, kind, sincere, practical, brave, primitive, 
true. It is a joy to live, even for a few weeks, among such 
men. Jesus planned to win the world, and he committed his cause 
to twelve men—it was the city man who sold him out; it was 
Peter and his companions who died terrible deaths for him. But 
one would not be unwise enough to question the fidelity of urban 
citizens. We need only to think of those game Cockney boys 
from East London dying for their country, to note how common 
men can rise to noble heights of devotion. 

Eleven of the twelve proved true. They carried the torch, and 
dying, committed it to faithful men; they were true to their trust. 

Can we have confidence in our men? Do we trust our own 
children? Do we believe in those boys in our class? Can we, 
in imitation of Jesus, bring out the best in our congregations? 
How often, in history, great trust has brought out amazing fideiity. 
A woman’s faith in a man has caused him to surprise himself; 
a father’s confidence in his son has made that boy leap toward 
manhood; a minister’s corffidence in his people has lifted them 
into noble sacrifices. 

Knowing us, Jesus believes in us! That we are weak there 
is no doubt; that we might become criminals with ease, is not 
beyond possibility; but under the love and confidence of the master 
Teacher, sainthood is within reach. We are saved by his con- 
fidence in us. 

Joun R. Ewers. 
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The Reconstruction of Religion, Ellwood, $2.25. 
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Twelve Tests of Character, ick, $1.50. 

Reconstruction of the Spiritual Ideal, Adler, $1.50. 

The Religion of the Social Passion, Dickinson, $1.75. 

Social Law in the Spiritual World, Rufus M. Jones, $1.75. 

Can We Find God? Arthur B. Patten, $1.60. 

Is God Limited? McConnell, $2.00. 

The Idea of God, Beckwith, $1.50. 

Religion in the Thought of Today, Carl S. Patton, $1.50 

Man and the Attainment of Immortality, Simpson, $2.25. 

Religion and Life, Dean Inge and others, $1.00. 

Religious F oundations, Rufus Jones and others, $1.00. 

Chnistianity and Progress, Fosdick, $1.50. 

Imperialistic Religion and the Religion of Democracy, W. A 
rown, $2.00. 


Christianity and Social Science, Ellwood, $1.75. 


Goodspeed’s New Testament, $1.50 (Lib. 
Ed., $2.50). 
Realities and Shams, Jacks, $1.50. 
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The Suburbs of Christianity, Sockman, $1.50. 
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he Ethical Teaching of Jesus, Scott, $1.50. 
— and Civil Government, Galen, $2.00. 
ne Constructive Revolution of Jesus, Dickey, $1.60. 
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The aeeang of Paul for Today, Doda, $2.00. 
Seeing Life Whole, Henry Churchill King, $1.50. 
The Understanding of Religion, Brewster, $1.50. 
19th Century Evolution and After, Dawson, Sees. 
volution and Christian Faith, Lane, $2.00. 
Where Evolution and Religion Meet, Coulter, $1.25. 
I Believe in God and Evolution, Keen, $1.00. 
Modern Religious Cults and Movements, Atkins, $2.50. 
Synthetic Christianity, Hough, $1.50. 
Recent Psychology and the Christian Religion, Hudson, $1.35 
Religious Certitude in an Age of Science, Dinsmore, $1.50 
Personal Religion and the Life of Devotion, Inge, $1.00. 
Toward an Understanding of Jesus, Simkhovitch, 75c. 
The Holy Spirit and the Church, Gore, $2.25. 
The Larger Faith, C. R. Brown, $1.50. 
Mobilizing for Peace, Jefferson and others, $2.00. 
The Minister’s Everyday Life, Douglas, $1.75. 
Lincoln and Others, Clark, $1.50. 
Religious Perplexities, Jacks, $1.00. 
A Living Universe, Jacks, $1.00. 
Lost Radiance of Christian Religion, Jacks, 75¢. 
Mahatma Gandhi, Rolland, $1.50. 
Personality and Psychology, Buckham, $1.75. 
World’s Great Religious Poetry, Hill (new Fi) $3.00. 
The Imperial Voice, Hough, $1.50. 
Foundations of Faith, Orchard. 
Christian Church in the Modern World, Calkins, $1.75. 
Problems of Belief, Schiller, $1.25. 
Christian Thought: History and Application, Troelesch, $1.75. 
Belief in God, Gore, $2.25. 
Belief in Christ, Gore, $2.25. 
War: Its Causes, Consequences and Cure, Page, $1.50. 
Dummelow’s One Volume Commentary, $3.00. 
The Undiscovered Country, Atkins, $1.50. 
oper Past and Present, Atkins, $1.25. 
aith and Health, Brown, $2.00. 
Science and Life, Millikan, $1.00. 
The Haunted House, Luccock, $1.50. 
Papini’s Life of Christ, $3.50. 
St. Paul on Trial, Still, $2.50. 
Christianity and Modern Thought, C. R. Brown and others, 
$2.50 
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The Decalogue of Science, Wiggam, $3.00. 

The Spread of Christianity, Hutchinson, $1.25. 

Source Book Teaching of Jesus, Burton, $2.00. 

Riverside New Testament, Ballantine, $3.00. 

Christian Unity and the Gospel, Simpson and others, $1.50. 
Religion of Wise Men, Wates, $1.50. 

Modern Discipleship and What It Means, Woods, $1.25. 
Twenty Sermons by Famous Scotch Preachers, Simpson, $2.00. 
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NEWS OF THE CHRISTIAN WORLD 


A Department of Interdenominational Acquaintance 


Dr. Willett Starts 
Around the World 

Dr. Herbert L. Willett, contributing 
editor of The Christian Century, profes- 
sor at the University of Chicago, and a 
secretary of the Federal Council of 
Churches has started on a nine months’ 
tour of the world. Dr. Willett, together 
with a party of about a dozen friends, 
will sail from San Francisco on Sept. 30, 
going directly to Japan. More time will 
be given to an intensive study of religious 
conditions in the far east than to any 
other part of the tour. A more detailed 
account of the itinerary will be given 


later 


Powerful Program for 
Disciple Convention 

When the Disciples of Christ come to 
Cleveland, Oct. 14-19, for their annual 
international convention they will have 
the opportunity of hearing such a pro- 
gram as seldom is presented to a religious 
gathering At the morning conferences 
each day the specialized activities of the 
denomination will be discussed by recog- 
nized leaders 


will be 


Afternoons and evenings 
devoted to public rallies that 
should jam the great Cleveland audi- 
torium to capacity. Wednesday of con- 
vention weck will be clebrated as “Jubilee 
Day,” and will be marked by final reports 
of the achievements of the golden jubilee 
ampaign now in its closing stages. 
Thursday will largely be given over to 
missionary problems, while Friday the 


liscussion of the church and community 
eadership will bring to the platform such 
en is Sherwood Eddy and Fred B. 
Smith Missions overseas will come to 


the fore on Saturday, while E. L. Powell 
will preach the convention sermon on 
Sunday morning and Raymond Robins 
will make the closing address, “What 
Shall the Churches Do About War?” that 


Silas McBee, Prominent 
Churchman, Dead 





For the second time this year the 
copal church is called upon to mourn 
passing of one of its great laymen 

llewing clo upon the death of Robert 
Gardiner, the passing of Silas McBee 

September 3 probably removes the two 

laymen who were known most widely 
outside the limits of their own commu- 


nion Dr. McBee was the editor of the 
Churchman from 1896 to 1912, and made 
that weekly one of the strongest sup 
porters of Christian unity in the world 
In 1913 he established the Constructive 
Quarterly “on the conviction that a con 
structive treatment of Christianity will 
make for a better understanding among 
the isolated communions.....and the pur- 
pose is to create an atmosphere of mutual 
confidence and induce a better under- 
standing and a true sense of fellowship 


Its final hope is the unity of the 
family of God in the body of Christ, 
where the liberty of the children of God 
will be attained.” Dr. McBee conducted 
the quarterly with distinguished success 
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until in 1922 illness made further labor 
impossible. 


Chautauqua as a 
Music Center 

Chautauqua, N. Y., is said to have be- 
come the musical capital of America for 
the months of July and August. This 
is largely due to the leadership of Prof. 
H. Augustine Smith, backed by the per- 


Churchmen and 
Mutual 


ROM THE MOMENT when Dean 

Inge inaugurated the annual confer- 
ence of the Churchmen’s Union for the 
Advancement of Liberal Religious 
Thought at Oxford, England, on Aug. 25, 
to the closing sermon preached on Aug. 
31 by Canon E. W. Barnes, bishop- 
designate of Birmingham, men of the 
church and men of science showed how 
possible it is to discuss the scientific ap- 
proach to religion in a constructive spirit 
and with mutual appreciation. It is prob 
able that no gathering held in Great 
Britain in the course of a year contributes 
more to the establishment of religion as a 
necessary and respectable part of the 
modern world than this conference, which 


is now in its 25th year. 


DEAN INGE DEFINES CONFLICT 


As president of the union, in succession 
to the late Dr. Hastings Rashdall, Dean 
Inge began the conference with what 
might have been considered a definition of 
the issues at stake. “The conflict between 
science and religion is still a long way 
from being reconciled,” declared the dean 
“It is an open sore which poisons the 
spiritual life of the civilized world. It is 
dificult for a man to accept orthodox 
Christianity as the churches present it to 
him without treachery to his scientific 
inflicted 
upon religion can hardly be measured. 
Intellectual honesty is to a large extent 
strained out of the church, and public 
opinion within it does not reflect either 
the best knowledge or the most candid 
temper of the community.” 

Farther on in his address the dean said, 


conscience. The injury thus 


“There can be no treaty between religion 
and science to leave each other alone. The 
world as known to science is, no doubt, 
ippearance, not reality. This means in 
the first place that as judged by the tri- 
umvirate of the absolute values it is de- 
fective. It does not include or account 
for all relevant facts. Secondly, we know 
that science has to make its synthesis 
from very inadequate physical data. We 
see only a few colors, we hear only a few 
sounds, and so on. Thirdly, we don’t get 
our idea of natural law from nature, but 
we find it reflected in nature. But, never- 
theless, as a Quaker writer says, ‘The 
shadow is a true shadow, as the substance 
is a true substance.’ And I have already 
shown that the world of science is itself 
a kingdom of values. For this reason, if 


formances of the New York Symphony 
and the remarkable group of artists that 
Prof. Smith has induced to come to the 
New York resort. The musical program 
this year has been more elaborate than 
ever, one unusual feature being the series 
of services of sacred song which Prof. 
Smith presented on Sunday evenings un- 
der the titles: “The voice of the sea,” 
“The music of the city,” “Twenty cen- 


Scientists Discuss 
Problems 


we try to construct a religion without ref- 
erence to what we know of the behavior 
of nature, or in contradiction to what we 
know of that behavior our religion will 
be fatally impoverished or distorted. 

“And if idealism without science is 
mutilated, science without idealism is in- 
volved in insoluble difficulties. We need 
only point to the familiar antinomies of 
time and space. Are they infinite or are 
they not? The two alternatives are per- 
haps equally demonstrable and equally 
refutable. Personally, I incline to the be- 
lief that time and space have no begin- 
ning and no end. Neither time nor space, 
I believe, belongs to the eternal world, 
but the physical world is perpetual, as 
God is eternal, boundless, as God is infi- 
nite. But religion is not vitally concerned 
in this problem. A similar difficulty be- 
sets science in the law of entrepy, which 
demonstrates that the universe is running 
down like a clock. This alarming pros- 
pect really points to a Creator, for, if the 
universe is running down why did it not 
stop long ago? It must have been wound 
up at some particular date, and whatever 
power wound it up once may presumably 
wind it up again.” 


DEVOTION TO TRUTH 


“We modern churchmen,” declared 
Dean Inge, “have no slogans except the 
duty of whole-hearted devotion to truth 
and desire to find it. The heresy of today 
will become the orthodoxy of tomorrow. 
But humanity is not marking time in the 
pursuit of knowledge. Science progresses, 
and we may piously hope philosophy, too. 
The new collaboration between the two, 
the new desire for mutual understanding 
between science and religion, the weaken- 
ing of the old dogmatisms on both sides, 
are a most happy feature of our genera- 
tion. Think how impossible such a meet- 
ing as this would have been a hundred 
or even fifty years ago. Think of the 
encounter between Wilberforce and Hux- 
ley about men and monkeys, or Glad- 
stone’s defense of the Gadarene miracle 
against Huxley. We seem to have moved 
centuries since those days; and it is not 
the church only which has learned salu- 
tary lessons.” 


STREETER ON INTERCESSION 


Day after day, during the week of the 
conference, leaders in the church or in 


(Continued on Page 1250) 
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turies of Christian songs,” “Marching 
songs of the church,” “Musical settings 
of the festival psalms,” “Jewish, Roman, 
Russian and Protestant church music,” 
“Joyous carolling,” “The music of im- 
mortal pictures,” and “The way of green 
pastures.” 


No Anxiety Concerning 
China Missionaries 

Most of the mission boards are publish- 
ing cablegrams from Shanghai, China, re- 
assuring their constituents as to the safety 
of the missionaries in that city. Although 
the fighting is not more than twenty 
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miles distant, and some work in outlying 
suburbs of the city has been disturbed, 
there is said to be no personal danger 
for the missionaries or other foreigners 
in the city. There are about 500 persons 
in the Protestant missionary families in 
the immediate vicinity of Shanghai. 


Northfield to Welcome 
Furloughed Missionaries 

William R. Moody, now at the head 
of the various Northfield enterprises, an- 
nounces a contribution to the church’s 
missionary work of far-reaching impor- 
tance. The gift to the Northfield Schools 


Y. W.C. A. Leads Student Industrial Test 


NE OF THE MOST INTEREST- 
O ING of recent studies of conditions 
in industry took place in Chicago during 
the past summer under the auspices of 
the Young Women’s Christian Associa- 
tion. Sixteen students from thirteen col- 
leges were brought to the city to find 
work. Their status as students was not 
disclosed. They sought a place in indus- 
try on precisely the same terms as would 
other young women. A list of the firms 
in which they finally found employment 
shows them to have included a die stamp- 
ing company, a packing company, a har- 
vester company, a radio company, an 
electric company, a tobacco company, an 
envelope company, a shoe company, a 
printing company, a laundry, a depart- 
ment store, a chewing gum company, a 
corset company, a creamery, a candy com- 
pany, a leather company, and an addresso- 
graph company. 

While in Chicago the group managed 
to meet together frequently enough to 
hear several addresses on various phases 
of the industrial situation, and to visit 
three of the city’s industrial show places. 
But the principal purpose of the experi- 
ment was to discover exactly what ex- 
periences come to the individual girl in 
seeking work in an American city, and 
these experiences have now been brought 
together and summarized in a remarkable 
report issued by the group. 


LIVING ON $14 A WEEK 


The average wage earned by the group 
was $13.80 a week. The highest made 
by any girl went to one piece worker 
who, in one week, managed to reach 
$22.46. The lowest was $12. The girls 
on straight salary averaged $13.35 a week, 
while the three on piece work and the 
one on a bonus system averaged $14.71. 
Living in homes for working girls, under 
religious auspices, the average expense 
each week for room, board, carfare, rec- 
reation and miscellaneous was held to 
$11.76. This left the totally insufficient 
margin of $2.88 a week to cover possible 
sickness, clothes, union dues, insurance, 
and the like. 

The girls report that living conditions 
in the special homes where most of them 
landed were fair. They could not find 
rooms in private houses that were clean 
enough for habitation without spending 
more than their budgets made possible. 
Where eight girls lived in one room, as 
in one of the boarding houses, not much 
privacy was possible, but the report sums 


this feature of the experiment up by say- 
ing, “Living conditions we found while 
not in all cases pleasant were entirely 
adequate.” 

As to relations between workers and 
their superiors, they found the owner a 
vague abstraction in most cases, but su- 
perintendents and foremen generally hu- 
man and open to approach. There were 
exceptions to this. One girl was fired 
from a tobacco factory for venturing to 
suggest an improvement in employee 
treatment. The tobacco factory seems, 
in fact, to have been the industry in which 
the worst conditions were encountered. 

Sanitary conditions were reported as 
fair in most places. There were excep- 
tional medical facilities in one or two 
shops, but only two had any form of 
employers’ liability. Ventilation was good 
in the majority of the factories, but al- 
most non-existent in some of them. The 
girls worked from eight to nine and 
three-quarters hours. About half had to 
sit all day, and about half had to stand. 
One girl who called the attention of her 
foreman to the lack of stools, as required 
by the law, was told that the law was a 
dead letter. 

NERVE STRAIN 


The speeding up system, as exemplified 
in the corset factory, and including the 
task and bonus system, produced an un- 
bearable amount of nervous strain. Nerv- 
ous weariness due to competition in at- 
tracting customers was noticed at the 
department store. Extreme nervous strain 
was experienced by the girl who worked 
for two nights all night in a printing 
establishment. 

There was little child labor noticeable 
in the various industries. Very small 
boys worked for the electric company, 
and there were girls from the continua- 
tion schools in the leather factory. Other- 
wise, the law against child labor was 
being observed. 

It is of interest to observe that the 
main recommendation of this group of 
experimenters is for a more intelligent 
induction of newcomers into industry. 
All were of the opinion that if only a 
little more time had been taken in ex- 
hibiting to each new employee the nature 
of the plant, the whole process of manu- 
facture, and the full conditions surround- 
ing the portion of the work with which 
they were to be connected, that they 
would not only have fitted into their jobs 
more easily, but that the employing firm 
would have profited. 
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Corporation of seven acres in the heart 
of the village of Northfield makes it pos- 
sible to erect twenty homes of five and 
six rooms each, which will be completely 
furnished and connected with a central 
heating plant. These homes will then be 
placed at the disposal of families of fur- 
loughed missionaries, many of which are 
now embarrassed by the attempt to live 
while in this country on the very low 
furlough allowances of the foreign mis- 
sion boards. The charges will cover only 
the cost of upkeep and taxes. Not only 
does Northfield offer an ideal spot for 
rest and spiritual upbuilding, but the 
presence of the great Northfield schools 
will make possible the finest type of edu- 
cation for the children of these families. 
The plans will be carried through to 
completion just as rapidly as funds for 
the erection of the houses are secured. 


Congregationalists Asked to 
Stress Law Enforcement 

The Congregational commission on law 
enforcement has written to all the min- 
isters of that denomination calling upon 
them to push the effort for enforcement 
of the 18th amendment in their communi- 


ties. Prohibition is said to have become 
a spiritual issue for America, and the 
church is warned that it might as well 


cease its foreign missionary efforts until 
it proves that it can carry through its 
program in this country. 


Monkey in Pulpit— 
Which? 

The press has given considerable at- 
tention to the performance of Rev. Z. 
Colin O'Farrell, of First Baptist church, 
Butte, Mont., in bringing into his pulpit 
a chattering monkey as an argument 
against the doctrine of evolution. The 
presence of the monkey in the pulpit is 
supposed to have proved something, and 
it did, but possibly not what the Rev. Mr. 
O'Farrell anticipated. 


Episcopal Women Workers 
Receive Low Salaries 

After an investigation covering two 
years the woman’s auxiliary of the gen- 
eral council of the Protestant Episcopal 
church has come out with a survey of 
the training requirements, conditions of 
work, and salary standards for women 
workers in that communion. The survey 
tabulates information received from 523 
such workers, and shows that there has 
been little demand for the technically 
trained woman worker who commands a 
large salary. Inadequately trained work- 
ers secured at low salaries have, however, 
frequently been used. Only 44 of the 
workers reporting received a salary of 
$1,800 a year and over, 29 of these with- 
out living; while 183 workers were re- 
ceiving less than $900 a year, 54 of those 
without living. Contrary to experience 
in secular callings, salaries did not ad- 
vance with experience. The question of 
pensions or other provisions for old age 
has received little attention. 


Carleton Professor Takes 
Minneapolis Pulpit 

Trinity Baptist church, Minneapolis, 
Minn., is rejoicing in the coming to its 
pulpit of Dr. David Bryn-Jones, formerly 
professor of economics and political sci- 
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ence at Carleton College. Dr. Bryn- 
Jones is a Welshman who, before com- 
ing to Carleton, taught the same subjects 
at Cardiff University and the University 
of North Wales, Bangor. He will bring 
to the Baptists of Minneapolis a liberal 
interpretation of religion filled with moral 
power, 


The Busy Bee Helps 
Support a Church 

While the Methodist congregation at 
Tomah, Wash., was engaged in worship 
a swarm of bees entered the sanctuary. 
Five deacons caught the bees, say the 
newspapers, without interrupting the serv- 
ice (!), and the swarm was then sold, 
with the accruing funds going into the 
church treasury. Of course, Methodists 
do not have deacons in their church or- 
der, but the story was sent across the 
country by the Hearst news service, so 
it must be true. 














































Straton Not Fundamental 
Enough for Him 

Mr. Edward C. Miller has resigned as 
a deacon and withdrawn from Calvary 
Baptist church, New York City, because 
he does not feel that the pastor, Dr. John 
Roach Straton, was enough of a funda- 
mentalist in his debates with Dr. Charles 
Francis Potter last year. In a 21-page 
pamphlet Mr. Miller explains that he had 
pointed out certain texts which, had Dr. 
Straton used them, must have won the 
debates on the infallibility of the Bible 
and the virgin birth, 
judges to Dr. Potter. 
Straton is 






















awarded by the 

Likewise, Dr. 
alleged to have referred to 
his Unitarian opponent as “my worthy 
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opponent” and “brother,” 
course, will never, never do. 


and that, of 


Preserving a Congregational 
Succession 


Out of 321 persons who worshipped in 
the First Unitarian church of Duxbury, 
Mass., on August 31, 250 were descend- 
ants of the original pew-holders of the 
congregation and sat in the pews of their 
ancestors. In the list of the original pew- 
holders occur such familiar colonial names 
as Alden, Bradford, Brewster, Chandler, 
Cushing, Delano, Freeman, Ford, Glass, 
Loring, Moore, Peterson, Sampson, Soule, 
Sprague, Wadsworth, Weston, Winsor, 
and Winslow. 


Great Detroit Church 
in New Home 


Metropolitan Methodist church, De- 
troit, Mich., the great congregation un- 
der the ministry of Dr. Merton S. Rice, 
held its last service in its temporary 
tabernacle on September 7, and then 
marched to its new $1,500,000 edifice. 
Only the Sunday school part of the new 
plant is as yet completed, but services 
will be held in that while the church 
proper is pushed to completion. 


Unite to Advertise 
Philadelphia Churches 


Business firms of Philadelphia have 
united to publish a full-page church direc- 
tory in one of the daily newspapers of 
that city. Promoters of the plan intend 
to give a free advertisement to every 
church of every denomination in the Sat- 
urday edition of this newspaper. 
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Dr. Cadman Takes 
a Vacation 


Dr. S. Parkes Cadman, pastor of Cen- 
tral Congregational church, Brooklyn, 
N. Y., is one of the most prodigious 
workers now living. Dr. Cadman has 
been storming the Chautauqua platforms 
with his customary success during the 
past summer, and felt in need of a brief 
rest before resuming work in his regular 
pulpit on October 1. So he sailed for 
England, to spend a brief holiday in the 
home of his youth. Just to show that 
it was a complete vacation he wrote 
30,000 words of a new book while on 
shipboard. 


“Dad” Elliott 
Visits Far East 


Mr. A. J. Elliott, better known as 
“Dad” to thousands of college students 
who have come into contact with his work 
as a Y. M. C. A. secretary, has sailed for 
the far east, where he will visit all the 
leading educational institutions. Before 
his return to this country Mr. Elliott is 
expected to complete the circuit of the 
globe. 


Church Year Book 
Published 


The annual Year Book of the Churches, 
published by the Federal Council, is out. 
The latest statistics of all the religious 
bodies, their history, polity and govern- 
ment; a directory of social and philan- 
thropic organizations; a list of all relig- 
ious journals; a review of the prohibition 
movement; an outline of the progress 
of Christianity—all are here. The Wash- 
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in the face of a laughing 
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The man of Galion before the 
Sanhedrim of the Episcopalians 


| 
| 

The verbatim report of the proceedings of the 
court of the House of Bishops by which William 
Montgomery Brown was tried and condemned on 

the accusation of holding and teaching doctrines 

contrary to the representations, literally inter- | 
preted, of the Book of Common Prayer; a trial mt 
at which by a turning of the tables, the accusers 
and judges were put in the attitude of defendants | 
world. | 
| 


The two great offenses alleged against him are the rejection 
of the supernaturalism of the Bible, literally interpreted, 
concerning: (1) the existence, sayings and doings of its God, 
and (2) its story of the creation, fall, redemption and destiny 
of man—offenses of which all educated people are guilty. 


Single Copies, 35¢ postpaid. 


Bradford-Brown Educational 
Company, Inc. 
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Announcement 


Caroline M. Hill’s remarkable anthology 


The World’s Great Religious Poetry 


which attained surprising popularity last year has 
now been published i 


ONLY $3.00. (The original price was $5.00.) 
Note what the leaders say of the book: 


Bishop McConnell: 
the kind I have seen. 
poetry and every poem is religious. 
mense value, especially to preachers.” 

Rev. F. F. Shannon: “There is nothing equal to 
it in the field of poetry.” 

Mrs. Helen B. Montgomery: 
ciate this great book.” 

Rev. S. Parkes Cadman: “ 
half a million the merits of this book.” 

Bishop Nicholson: * 
when its merits become known.” 

Dr. Frank Crane: * 
religion there is. 
is its poetry.” 

This book is number 49 in our list of 


~~ books. Include it in your order 
(See order blank on another page) 


The Christian Century Press : Chicago 


in a new edition selling at 


“This is the best book of 
Every selection is 


Of im- 


“I deeply appre- 
I have radioed to 


‘Sure to have a great sale 


‘Perhaps the best book on 
For the best part of religion 




















When writing to advertisers please mention The Christian Century. 
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ington or Chicago offices of the Federal 
Council can supply the book for $1.62, 
which price includes postage. The Chi- 
cago address of the Council is 77 West 
Washington Street. 


Says Methodists 
Stint Church Funds 

Dr. Luther E. Lovejoy, whose business 
it is to teach stewardship to Methodists, 





is out with a statement in which he 
charges that the members of his denomi- 
nation are treating their church benevo- 
lences in stingy fashion. Estimating that 
the total income of Methodists was at 
least $2,422,000,000 last year, Dr. Love- 
joy says that they gave only $87,000,000 
for all church purposes, which i? but 
three and one-half per cent. The lesson, 
he declares, in view of missionary and 


Presbyterian Students Organize 


OLLOWING HARD ON the trail 

marked out by Methodist students 
at Louisville, Ky., last April, Presbyterian 
stud-ats from 34 colleges and universi- 
ties met at Saugatuck, Mich., Sept. 3-6, 
and formed a National Association of 
Presbyterian Students. The Saugatuck 
meeting was entirely student engineered 
and student controlled. There was no 
prepared program nor set speeches. Two 
major questions were asked: What is 
wrong with the church? What shall we 
do about it? The adoption of a startling 
series of resolutions, the formation of the 
national body, and a call for a national 
conference followed. 


STUDENT VIEW OF THE CHURCH 


This is what the students had to say 
about their church: 


I. Recognizing our responsibility to the 
Presbyterian church, we, as Presbyterian 
students, recommend that the following 
inadequacies be remedied: 


1. Poor preaching. 

2. Mis-stated creed. 

3. Over conservatism in taking definite 
stand on present day world issues. 

4. Lack of understanding of the student 
mind, and of the student needs and work 
by older members of the local church. 

5. In as much as all walks of life have 
a part in effecting or hindering the ad- 
vance toward a Christian society on earth, 
we believe that all vocations should be 
fairly emphasized by the Church as 
channels of expressing the Christ point 
of view. 

6. We condemn the unfortunate contro- 
versy within the Presbyterian church be- 
tween so-called fundamentalists and 
modernists, believing that it is detrimen- 
tal to the furthering of Christ’s kingdom 
on earth. 

7. In as much as devotion to Christ is 
the center of Christian living, and the sole 
requirement of membership in the Pres- 
byterian church, we believe that the 
Westminster confession of faith is un- 
necessary. 

We believe that the following is a more 
purposeful statement of our beliefs as 
members of the Presbyterian church: 

We believe: That God is a personal, 
creative, all-powerful loving Father of all 
mankind. 

That Christ is our living, personal 
Saviour, the Son of God, and the inter- 
preter of his will and purpose for our 
lives. 

That the Bible is the word of God (an 
expression of God through the religious 
experiences of devoted men and women), 
and a basis for our conduct. 

In eternal life; in the forgiveness of 
sins through Christ; in prayer as es- 





sential to development of Christian 
character; in the purposeful plan of God 
for our lives. 

In view of our devotion to Christ, we 
are committed to share in his vision of 
building a Christian society by express- 
ing our convictions in our relations with 
our fellowmen. 

II. Recognizing further that the task 
of remedying these inadequacies is 
tremendous, we are submitting these 
criticisms to the Presbyterian church, 
pledging our cooperation as Presbyterian 
students to make the work of the church 
more effective. 

III. As Presbyterian students, we be- 
lieve that we have a definite responsi- 
bility and a contribution to make to the 
church. 


1. We believe that we should cooperate 
with the local church in carrying on its 
program wherever such service is needed. 

2. We believe in the church as the 
greatest agency for good which we have. 

3. To combat indifference toward re- 
ligion on the part of students on uni- 
versity and college campuses, we pledge 
our devotion to the church by being more 
genuinely and consistently Christian in 
our daily living. 

4. Believing that “forced religion” 
breeds insincerity in the spiritual lives 
of students, we are opposed to com- 
pulsory measures in campus worship. 

5. We believe that as Christian 
students, we should take definite stands 
on world problems, regardless of con- 
sequences. 

a. We believe that war as a method of 
settling disputes between nations is in- 
effective and contrary to the Jesus way 
of life. 

b. As our contribution to the solution 
of the race problem we believe that, as 
Presbyterian students, we should be more 
Christian in our attitudes toward stu- 
dents of all races. 

c. Believing that ideals of Jesus are 
practical in right living, we challenge the 
sentiment that Christian principles cannot 
be applied in industry. 


ORGANIZATION PROPOSED 


6. In order that Presbyterian student 
life be more vitally related to the work 
of the church and to the world task of 
Christianity, we propose that a National 
Association of Presbyterian Students be 
formed. 

An executive committee was formed 
which is to set up the national conference 
to be held next spring. This committee 
consists of Bernard E. Meland, McCor- 
mick Theological Semir.iry; Katherine 
Wilson, Purdue Universiiy, and Lewis 
A. Westphal, Carroll College. 
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as occasion demands 


Wien Rolling Partitions roll out of the 
way, either vertically or horizontally. 
They provide rooms of different sizes for various 
pur poses. 
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Oberlin Graduate School 
of Theology 


Scholarly and practical training for the 
ministry, directors of religious education, 
missiooary and Christian Association serv 
ice. Int ti faculty and stu- 
dent body. All the n= ook advantages of 
Oberlin College and its eomplete equip- 
ment. Unusual opportunities for women. 
Scholarships and financial help available. 





Degrees A.M., B.D., and S.T.M. 
Correspond with Dean Thomas W. Graham 
Council Hall, Oberlin, Ohio 

















Pacific School of Religion 


Berkeley, California 
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similar needs, is the necessity of stew- 
ardship. Some Methodists apparently 
question whether the problem of the col- 
lection of funds for denominational agen- 
cies is as simple as that. 


Attack on Candidate’s 
Religion Fails 

As the gubernatorial campaign in 
Maine came to a close, Senator Brewster, 
the Republican nominee, was hotly as- 
sailed from one quarter because of his 
supposed understanding with the Ku Klux 
Klan, and from another because of his 
membership in the Christian Science 
church. Certain Maine physicians circu- 
lated a petition against Mr. Brewster be- 
cause of the latter fact. Neither attack, 
however, seems to have done much dam- 
age. Maine went safely Republican, as 
usual. 


Buried Treasure to Help 
Presbyterian Mission 

Rev. Lloyd S. Ruland, Presbyterian 
missionary working in Nanking, China, 
reports the recovery of pottery dating 
from the reign of Chen Hwa, 1465-88 
A. D., while excavating for the site of a 
new church. The mission with which Mr. 
Ruland is connected wished to build a 
new church in the heart of the city, but 
could only purchase an abandoned pal- 
ace, which was shunned by the Chinese 
because of the large number of execu- 
tions that took place there at the time 
of the final defeat of the Taiping rebel- 
lion, more than fifty years ago. Sus- 
pecting that, before the sacking of the 
city, it might have occurred to the own- 
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ers of the palace to bury some of their 
treasures, the contract made by the mis- 
sion provided that any objects of value 
dug up in the course of building opera- 
tions should become the property of the 
mission. It is stated that the porcelain, 
after having been appraised by experts, 
will be sold and the proceeds applied to 
the work of the mission. 


Freud Deserts 
the Libido 

In a recent book review the New York 
Times, commenting on the latest work 
of the famous psychoanalyist, Dr. Sig- 
mund Freud, has this significant state- 
ment: “Dr. Freud has come to the con- 
clusion that thoughts of life beyond the 
grave play a greater part in our lives 
than any other instinct, including love.” 
Yes, Dr. Freud is growing old. 


Discover Ancient 
Church in Antioch 


The latest archeological discovery of 
importance has been the uncovering of 
an ancient Christian church in Antioch 
of Pisidia, Asia Minor. Because of in- 
scriptions referring to a bishop who lived 
about 375 A. D. it is suggested that the 
edifice, which is in the familiar basilica 
style, may have been erected by the con- 
gregation that succeeded that to which 
the apostle Paul preached in a private 
house. If this was the case there is evi- 
dence of the rapid progress of the Chris- 
tian message in the size and magnificence 
of the building which the young church 
was wealthy enough to build. Ruins of 
the earlier church were found below the 
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level of a later and more ornate struc- 
ture on which the excavators, who had 
been sent out by the University of Michi- 
gan, were working. 


Scholar and Evangelist 
Join Forces 

London is to experience something new 
in the way of an evangelistic campaign 
this winter when Dr. T. R. Glover and 
Gipsy Smith join forces. Dr. Glover is 
to speak at midday meetings at the West- 
minster Central Hall, while the Gipsy is 
carrying on a great campaign of evange- 
lism in the English capital. 


Local Ministers Drafted 
for Episcopal Promotion 


The field department of the national 
council of the Protestant Episcopal 
church is trying to get away from a 
professionalized promotion force by se- 
lecting 26 men from the ranks of the 
active clergy to act as field secretaries. 
These men are commissioned as associate 
secretaries of the council, and are under 
obligations to give two weeks out of each 
month to the general promotional work 
of their church. Their parishes continue 
to pay their salaries. In this way the 
full-time staff of the field department of 
the church is held at a minimum. 


Y. M. C. A. Forges Ahead 
in Czechoslovakia 

Negotiations have been concluded be- 
tween the Y. M. C. A. and the govern- 
ment of Czechoslovakia whereby $1,000,- 
000 will be expended in extending the 
work of the association in that country. 
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Three-quarters of the money will be con- 
tributed in Czechoslovakia, and the rest 
will come from America. The most com- 
plete plant will be in Prague, but there 
will be other branches in minor cities. 
At the recent meeting of the plenary 
committee of the world alliance at Geneva 
it was reported that other countries in 
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eastern Europe may similar 


course. 


adopt a 


Plans for Pan-Pacific 
Conference Outlined 

At the Y. M. C. A. world conference 
at Portschach last year it was proposed 
to hold a Pan-Pacific conference on a 


Congregationalists Propose New Social 
Creed for Federal Council 


EVERAL WEEKS AGO The Chris- 

tian Century told of a revised social 
creed drawn up by a special committee 
of the social service commission of the 
national council of the Congregational 
churches. By an oversight, but part of 
that proposed creed was printed at the 
time. Now that the Congregationalists 
have determined to present the document 
to the approaching meeting of the Federal 
Council of Churches, asking that it be 
substituted for the present social creed 
as adopted by the council, it should re- 
ceive careful study. It is, therefore, 
printed herewith in full: 


A PROPOSED SOCIAL CREED 


The Social Creed of the Churches is 
an attempt to point out certain conse- 
quences which would follow for our social 
life if we were to take Jesus in earnest 
and make his social and spritual ideals 
our test for community as well as for 
individual life. It insists on a strengthen- 
ing and deepening of the inner personal 
relationship of the individual with God, 
and a recognition of his obligation and 
duty to society. This is crystallized in 
the two commandments of Jesus: “Love 
thy God and love thy neighbor.” It 
involves the recognition of the sacredness 
of life, the supreme worth of each single 
personality, and our common membership 
in one another—the brotherhood of all. 
In short, it means creative activity in co- 
operation with our fellow human beings, 
and with God, in the everyday liie of 
society and in the development of a new 
and better world social order. Trans- 
lating this ideal: 

I—Into education means: 

1. The building of a social order in 
which every child has the best opportunity 
for development. 

2. Adequate and equal education for 
all, with the possibility of extended train- 
ing for those competent. 

3. A thorough and scientific program 
of religious education designed to help 
christianize everyday life and conduct. 

4. Conservation of health, including 
careful instruction in sex hygiene, 
abundant and wholesome recreation fa- 
cilities, and education for leisure, includ- 
ing a nation-wide system of adult educa- 
tion. 

5. Enforcement of constitutional rights 
and duties, including freedom of speech, 
of the press, and of peaceable assemblage. 

6. Constructive education and Chris- 
tian care of dependents, defectives, and 
delinquents, in order to restore them to 
normal life whenever possible but with 
kindly segregation for those who are 
hopelessly feeble-minded. 

IIl.—Into industry and economic rela- 
tionship means: 


1. That group interests whether of 
labor or capital must always be sub- 
ordinated to the welfare of the nation as 
a whole. 

2. A frank abandonment of all efforts 
to secure unearned income, that is re- 
ward which does not come from a real 
service. 

3. Recognition that the unlimited right 
of private ownership is un-Christian. 

4. Abolishing child labor and raising 
the legal age limits to insure maximum 
physical, educational, and moral develop- 
ment. 

5. Freedom from employment one day 
in seven. 

6. The eight hour day as the present 
maximum for all industrial workers, and 
a reduction to the lowest point that is 
scientifically necessary to produce all the 
goods we need. 

7. Providing safe and sanitary industrial 
conditions, especially protecting women. 

8. Adequate accident, sickness, and un- 
employment insurance, together with 
suitable provision for old age. 

9. That the first charge upon industry 
should be a minimum comfort wage, 
which will enable all the children of the 
workers to become the most effective 
Christian citizens. 

10. Adequate means of impartial in- 
vestigation, and publicity, conciliation, 
and arbitration, in industrial disputes. 

11. The right of labor to organize with 
representatives of their own choosing, 
and to a fair share in the management. 

12. Encouragement of the organization 
of consumers cooperatives for the more 
equitable distribution of the essentials of 
life. 

13. The supremacy of the service, 
rather than the profit motive in the ac- 
quisition and use of property, on the part 
of both labor and capital, and the most 
equitable division of the product of in- 
dustry that can ultimately be devised. 

III.—Into agriculture means: 


1. That the farmer shall have access 
to the land he works on such terms as 
will ensure him personal freedom and 
economic encouragement, while society 
is amply protected by efficient production 
and conservation of fertility. 

2. That the cost of market distribu- 
tion from farmer to consumer shall be cut 
to the lowest possible terms, both farm- 
ers and consumers sharing in these 
economies. 

3. That there shall be every encourage- 
ment to the organization of farmers for 
economic ends, particularly for co- 
operative sales and purchases. 

4. That an efficient system of both vo- 
cational and general education of youths 


(Continued on page 1252.) 
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NEWLY REVISED EDITION 
of 
WEYMOUTH’S 
NEW TESTAMENT 


In 
MODERN SPEECH 


This new edition has been revised by Rev. 





S. W. Green, author of many of the articles 
in Hastings’ One Volume Bible Dictionary, 
aided by other scholars of the first rank. 


The dignity and charm of Dr. Weymouth’'s 
original have been retained throughout. 
Colloquialisms have been avoided. 


Send for circular showing all bindings and prices. 


New York Chicago 
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TWO SERMONS 


by 
Alfred Wesley Wishart, D. D. 


delivered in the Fountain 
Street Baptist Church, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan, on the ad- 
journment of the Presbyterian 
General Assembly. 

A discussion of the modernist 
issue and a reply to a lecture 
by William Jennings Bryan. 
Address, Secretary 
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(Pustage 20) Gread Rapids, Mich. 
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The most preached about 
book of the year 


Tho NEW DECALOGUE 
OF SCIENCE 


By ALBERT EDWARD WIGGAM 









8. PARKES CADMAN, Central Con- 
gregational Church, Brooklyn: “Senti- 
mental chatter of pulpit and pew is 
checked by considerations which Mr. 
Wiggam brilliantly discusses.” 


DR. FREDERICK F. SHANNON, 
Central Church, Chicago: “The New 
Decalogue of Science is a great book." 


LLOYD C. DOUGLAS, First Congrega- 
tional Church, Akron, Ohio: “One 
of the most brilliant contributions to 
the reflective literature of the day 
bearing upon recent trends in civiliza- 
tion.” 


ARTHUR LEE ODELL, Westminster 
Presbyterian Church, Detroit: “I wish 
it could be read by every preacher in 
our church.” 




















J. E. BUSHNELL, Westminister Presby- 
terian Church, Minneapolis: “There is 
a challenge on almost every page.” 







JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, Community 
Church, New York City: “Mr. Wiggam 
has a true vision, he has seen a noble 
truth, he can write a great book.” 







Seo. 288 pages Price 83.00 
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Publishers - Indianapolis 
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ZEPHYR ELECTRIC 
ORGAN BLOWER 
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economy in using them. Write 
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Christian program for the Pacific area 
at Honolulu, from July 1 to 15 in 1925. 
A preliminary program has now been 
outlined. The aim will be to consider 
the problems of the Pacific area from a 
Christian standpoint. 


DePauw Elects Murlin 
to Presidency 


Trustees of DePauw University, Meth- 
odist institution at Greencastle, Ind., an- 
nounce the election to the presidency of 
Dr. Lemuel H. Murlin, at present the 
president of Boston University. Dr. Mur- 
lin has made a remarkable record as a 
college executive, first at the helm of 
Saker University, a Methodist school in 
Kansas, and then in bringing the denomi- 
national college in Boston to the largest 
enrolment of any educational institution 


in New England. More than that, 
Dr. Murlin developed Boston on a 
“pay as you go” basis that has been 


widely studied, and somewhat copied, in 
educational circles. The presidency of 
the Indiana college takes on added de- 
nominational significance because the last 
three presidents have been made bishops 
of the Methodist church: Bishop McCon- 
nell of Pittsburgh, Bishop Hughes of Chi- 
cago, and Bishop Grose of Peking, China. 


Ten Missionaries 
Her Share 


The foreign missions society of the 
southern Baptist convention, which has 
been publicly lamenting its inability to 
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took the platform of the con- 
ference to present questions of moment, 
while others equally eminent joined in 
the open discussions that followed all 
such addresses. Among the many state- 
ments that aroused peculiar interest was 
one by Canon B. H. Streeter who, speak- 
ing on “Creative Prayer,” came to this 
conclusion: 


science 


“God is not a third party; in him all 
of us live and move and have our being. 
The exact extent to which the individual 
soul is a part of the Infinite Spirit, or 
is separate from it, is a matter on which 
philosophers have said much and will say 
more. But we are at least on safe 
ground if we say that intercessory prayer 
is a natural and inevitable expression of 
the fact that man is a social animal who, 
as he becomes more religious, becomes 
more social. As he advances in religious 
application he advances in 
man as well as in the love of God, and 
as he advances in the realization of son- 
ship toward God he advances in the 
realization of his brotherhood to man. It 
follows that both the sonship and the 
brotherhood must finally have expression 
in that right orientation of the self to 
the divine wherein consists creative 
prayer.” 


HALDANE NO MECHANIST 


Perhaps no expression of the cordial 
attitude of modern science was of greater 
moment than that of Prof. J. S. Haldane, 
the famous philosopher and scientist, who 
said: “I cannot regard the mechanistic 
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send to the fields scores of prepared mis- 
sionaries because of lack of funds, is now 
rejoicing over the act of Miss Varina 
Brown, of Anderson, S. C., in taking 
over the complete equipment, sailing ex- 
penses, and future support of ten mis- 
sionaries. Five other recruits are pro- 
vided for on the same terms by as many 
churches. 


Baptist Boards Have 
Large Assets 


A recent careful appraisal of the assets 
of the seven benevolent boards of the 
northern Baptist convention shows a total 
value of $37,744,058. Of this total, more 
than $9,000,000 is credited to the foreign 
mission society and more than $13,000,000 
to the home board. Property values esti- 
mated to be between $3,000,000 and $5,- 
000,000 on the foreign fields are not in- 
cluded in the appraisal because of insuf- 
ficient data. 


Methodists Send Out 
48 Missionaries 

Forty-eight missionaries of the board 
of foreign missions of the Methodist 
Episcopal church are sailing for the vari- 
ous mission fields during the month of 
September. A number of them are new 
missionaries just appointed, while others 
are returning to their fields after fur- 
lough in the United States. Twenty- 
seven are to serve in China; eight in 
India; two in Japan; three in South 
America; four in Africa; one in Singa- 
pore, and two in France. 








the love of © 








theory of life as tenable. It involves 
quite impossible assumptions and leads us 
nowhere in respect of the characteristic 
phenomena of life. The ideal mechanical 
world of Galileo and Newton corresponds 
sufficiently well for most practical pur- 
poses with our conception of inorganic 
phenomena, but it has no correspondence 
with our conception of biological phe- 
nomena. A mere mechanical concep- 
tion of physical phenomena is_ funda- 
mentally inadequate. Our universe is a 
universe of perceived interests and values 
and of responsible conduct. We are not 
mere self-centered beings, complete in 
ourselves. Something not ourselves binds 
us together in spirit—the reality which 
men call God. 


“During the most of my life I have 
been struggling more or less with scien- 
tific dogmatism, but I have never before 
addressed an audience largely clerical. 
As you have been good enough, or rash 
enough, to ask me to do so, I wish to 
take the opportunity of adding my voice 
to those of others who are engaged in 
struggling with the shackles of theologi- 
cal dogmatism. There are very many 
who, like myself, are kept away from 
existing churches by dogmas which they 
cannot honestly countenance, and perhaps 
a still larger number are actively hos- 
tile because they regard churches as hot- 
beds of superstition. If I thought my 
country could get on equally well with- 
out churches, I should not care what 
was taught in them. But I do not think 
so. We need to be constantly reminded 
of that spiritual reality which manifests 
itself in willing service of every kind and 
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Good Books to Read This W inter 





The Story of the 
New Testament 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 
Presents in a vivid and popular man- 


ner the situations out of which the 
New Testament books arose. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The New Orthodoxy 
By Edward S. Ames 
A new edition of this popular, con- 


structive interpretation of man’s 
religious life is soon to be issued. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


The Rise of 
Christianity 
By Frederick O. Norton 
A complete story of the origin and 
messages of Christianity. 
$2.00, postpaid $2.10 


The Social Origins of 
Christianity 
By Shirley Jackson Case 
Emphasis is placed upon the social 
environment as a formative factor in 


determining the rise and develop- 
ment of the Christian movement. 


$2.50, postpaid $2.60 


Stories of 
Shepherd Life 
By Elizabeth M. Lobingier 
A single Sunday-school project built 


around the life-activities of the early 
Hebrew shepherds. 


$1.50, postpaid $1.60 


Religion in the 
Kindergarten 
By Bertha Marilda Rhodes 


Designed to help the thousands of 
teachers who have not had special 
training in kindergarten methods to 
present religion to little children in a 
concrete, simple, and dramatic way. 


$1.75, postpaid $1.85 





Principles of Preaching 
By Ozora S. Davis 


“Sermons of power” rather than those popularly called “great”’ 
have been used in this new text for the student of homiletics and 
the preacher who desires his sermons to gain in power, per- 
suasiveness, and beauty of form. Ainsworth, Spurgeon, Bush- 
nell, Beecher, Chalmers, Robertson, Brooks, and Newman are 
represented. $2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The Project Principle in 
Religious Education 


By Erwin L. Shaver 


“Project” is the most recent term with which to conjure in 
educational circles. While this is particularly true in the world 
of public education, it is likewise significant that those engaged 
in the task of religious education, for whom this book is in- 
tended, are not far behind. The writer believes that there are 
great possibilities for project teaching in the field of religious 
education. This volume of theory and practice is an attempt 
to set forth such possibilities. It is the first in its field. 

$2.75, postpaid $2.85 


Principles of Christian 
Living 
By Gerald Birney Smith 


Ethics is not just a principle about which to theorize; it is one 
to be applied. This is the theme of Dr. Smith’s new book on 
Christian ethics. His aim is to indicate the motives which 
enter into Christian living as the individual finds himself a 
member of various groups in actual life. The book is destined 
for every pastor’s library. $2.50, postpaid $2.60 


The New Testament 


An American Translation 
By Edgar J. Goodspeed 


In preparing the American Translation Dr. Goodspeed has 
sought to provide a version that should not only convey the 
original meaning, but should also be a book to be easily and 
pleasurably read. He has removed the stumbling blocks of a 
centuries-old vocabulary, a mechanical word-by-word trans- 
lation, and a disturbing verse division that retards and dis- 
courages the reader. $1.50 to $5.00, postage 10 cents extra 
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Do you ever 
order books— 


and then have the various items of your 
order come straggling in to you one at a 
time, using up your patience and at the same 
time heaping up extra postage for you? 


We Carry in Stock 


all books recommended and advertised by us, 
and your complete order will usually go out 
to you—and all postage paid—within 12 
hours after its receipt in our offices. Yours 
for service— 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 








without the perception of which our coun- IV.—Into racial relations means: 


try would relapse into chaos. 1. The same protection and rights for 
“The churches cannot afford to be ham- other races in America that we ourselves 
pered by unintelligible beliefs which are enjoy, especially legislation against 
mainly materialistic accretions of Chris- lynching. 
tianity and which greatly weaken its in- 2. Eliminating racial discrimination 
fluence on those who are worth influenc- = and substituting full brotherly treatment 
ing. Religion itself stands on grounds for all races in America. 
which cannot be assailed. It has no use 3. The fullest cooperation between the 
for rickety defences. The story of Jesus churches of various races, even though 
and his teaching appeals to all men, and = of different denominations. 
influences them practically because it 4. Special educational and social equip- 
touches what is deepest and most real ment for immigrants, with government 
in them. There are many, however, who  jnformation bureaus. 
feel forced to conclude that that teach- V.—Into international relations means: 
ing was based only on emotional illusion: 1. The removal of every unjust barrier 
hence adequate philosophical or theologi- of trade, color, creed, and race, and the 
cal support is needed for it. This support practice of equal justice for all nations. 
should be based on the widest philosophi- 2. That the old methods of secret 
cal and scientific knowledge. Any shirk- diplomacy and secret treaties are today 
ing of the questions involved or cowardly ynnecessary and un-Christian. 
sheltering behind mere traditional author- 3. That all nations should associate 
ity is fatal. If I know my countrymen, themselves permanently for world peace 
I know that sooner or later they will and good will, that war should be legally 
cease to tolerate such methods. The true outlawed, and that differences between 
function of a church is to help men to nations should be settled in an interna- 
see reality as a whole and guide their tional court. 
actions accordingly, thus preventing social 4. That any dishonest imperialism of 
chaos, intellectual confusion, and artistic selfishness must be replaced by such 
decay.” genuine disinterested treatment of back- 
ward nations as to contribute the maxi- 


mum to the welfare of each, and of all 
PROPOSE NEW SOCIAL CREED the world. 


(Continued from page 1249.) 5. That military armaments should be 

and adults living on farms shall be avail- abolished | by all nations except for a 
able. small police force. 

5. That special efforts shall be made to 6. That the church as an_ institution 

ensure the farmer adequate social in- should no longer support war in any 


stitutions, including the church, the pays be gy still Bsa the oul 
school, the library, means of recreation, aaa ual free to do as his conscience 
good local government, and particularly dictates.) 


the best possible farm home. The committee which prepared this 
6. That there shall be a widespread creed consisted of John Calder, Henry 
development of organized rural communi- Kendall and E. E. Guthrie, of Massachu- 


ties, thoroughly democratic, completely setts; Malcolm Dana, of New York; J. B. 
cooperative, and possessed with the Lee, of Connecticut, and Jerome Davis, 
spirit of the common welfare. of Yale University. 











GOOD BOOKS AT LOW PRICES 


You Save 3344%—50% and Over 


Every book new and in perfect condition. Money back if not satisfied—Try Us. 
New bargain catalog—FREE 








Was Our Price 

Smith—Life and Letters of St. Paul..........ccccceecceees $ 6.00 $ 3.00 
Whyte—iere Teach Us te Pray.....cccccscccccccccsccccceces 2.00 1.00 
Snowden—The Coming of the Lord.............ceeeeeeees 1.60 1.00 
Jefferson—The Character of Jesus..........cccceeeeeeeee 2.50 1.65 
Jefferson—Things Fundamental ............ceeeeeeceeeees 2.50 1.65 
Cn DO Be Bo. cicccevendeoseneeedecsecouess 2.50 1.50 
CoeemO— ree GHORE TROUIMIORS. «cc ccccccccccwccccccceceoces 1.25 90 

Some Aspects of Life of Jesus..........eeeeeee: 3.50 1.50 
Clow—Cross in Christian Experience..............eee0e08 1.50 .90 
Hill—World’s Great Religious Poetry............seeeee8: 5.00 3.00 
Jowett—Brooks by the Traveller's Way............sseee8- 1.25 .90 
Jowett—Thirsting for the Springs..............0seeeeeeee 1.25 .90 
Smith—The Days of His Flesh.............cccccvecreeenes 3.50 2.00 
SS 1. oct ctds Obbteaaceeesssecueneneees 1.50 1.00 
Symes—Evolution of the New Testament..........+..+0+5 7.00 2.50 
Von Hugel—Philosophy of Religion-Essays............+.++. 6.00 2.00 
Tee ——=BOSeeTOUS TADOTEY 2 nc ccc ccccccccccscccccscesceese 5.00 2.00 
Capron—The Conflict of Truth.......... cc cece ccccenecnees 3.50 2.25 
Coffin—Some Christian Convictions..........cceeseeeeeeeee 1.25 -75 
Rauschenbusch—Christianity and the Social Crisis........ 2.25 1.00 
Rauschenbusch—Christianity the Social Order...........+.. 2.25 1.00 
King, HM. C—Rational LAVING. ....cccccccccccccccscscocees 1.75 765 
King, H. C.—Laws of Friendship............eseeeeeeeeeee 1.25 .76 
Clutton—Brock-Studies in Christianity... .........eeeee0ee 1.25 .75 
Campbell, J. M en Cee Pe, .ccsncaceunsepecedscceue 1.75 .75 
Goodspeed—Israel’s Messianic Hope..........0-s0eeeeeeeee 1.50 on 
Gardner, P.—Exploratio Evangelica .........6-ceeeeeeeeee 5.00 2.00 
Cone—Gospel and Its Earliest Interpretations........... 2.50 1.25 
Nicoll—Princes of the Church... ....ccccccccccsccccsececes 3.00 1.26 
Expositors Greek Testament—5 Vols.........-.+eeeeeeeeee 25.00 19.00 
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VERY day has been bringing in 

scores of orders from Sunday Schools 
and single classes which have decided to 
try the 20th Century Quarterly during 
the autumn quarter on the basis of our 
special 6-cent-per-copy offer. (The regu- 
lar price is 12 cents per copy.) We are 
extending the period during which the 
offer holds: All orders from schools or 
classes mot now using the Quarterly received 
by October 1 willbe billed at the 6-cent rate. 


Put a new spirit into your school by 
adopting the 20th Century Quarterly for 
your adult and young people’s classes. 


If you wish to take advantage of this offer use this coupon, 





| The Christian Century Press, 
| 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago. 
i Dear Sirs: We are interested in your offer to send the 20th Cen- 
tury Quarterly at half-price—or at 6 cents per copy—for the Autumn 
| quarter. You may send to the address below the number of copies listed. 
| We are placing this order with the understanding that though this litera- 
ture is furnished at half price, it will be economically used to the best 
| advantage in our school. The Quarterlies are to be used by the following 
| classes which are not now using it: 
No. Needed 
| Names of Classes By Each Class 


Send Quarterlies tO... ... cece cere cece creer ee reeeeeeeeeeeeeeeeees 


- .. Cm > PPEPTCTITTITTTTT eee 


SECC CCETTUTTOCTTUPTOUCT CUT C 
es et eee 8... cent ade ee 66 056d 6050000606 0.600 9005 44094800009 


Address THE CHRISTIAN CENTURY PRESS, 440 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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BOOKS RECEIVED 

The Heart of a Father, Anonymous. Houghton 
Mifflin, $1.00. 

Everlasting Life, by William W. Keen. Lippin- 
cott, $1.00 

Religious Life in Ancient Egypt, by W. M. 
Flinders Petrie. Houghton Mifflin, $2.00. 

Ruffs and Pompons, by Beulah King. Little 
Brown, $2.50 

Life and Letters of Emily Dickinson, Edited by 
Martha Dickinson Bianchi, Houghton Mifflin, 
$4.00 

The Kingdom of God in the Apostolic Writings, 
by A. M. F. Macinnes. Doran, $1.60. 

The Thinkers of the Church, by A. B. D. Alex- 
ander. Doran, $1.50. 

The Modern Reader's Bible, by Richard G. Moul- 
ton. Macmillan, $5.00. 

The Bible Under Trial, by James Orr. W. P. 
Blessing Company, $2.50. 

The Depths of the Universe, by George Ellery 
Hale. Scribner, $1.50. 

Historical Method in Bible Study, by Albert 
Edwin Avey. Scribner, $1.25. 

What Shall I Do With My Life, by H. I Don- 
nelly. Westminster Press, $1.25. 

The Curriculum of Religious Education, by 
George H. Betts. Abingdon, $3.00. 

Money For Colleges, by O. W. Buschgen. West- 
minster Press, $1.00. 

The Diary of a Dude Wrangler, by Struthers 
Burt. Scribner, $3.00. 

Where the Trail Divides, by Annie Havard. 
Scribner, $1.60. 

The Red Riders, by Thomas Nelson Page. 
Scribner, $2.00. 

The Psalms, by F. J. Bielsky. Pub. by author. 

Art of Public Speaking, by A. J. Beveridge. 
Houghton, $1.00 

Religion in Russia Under the Soviets, by Richard 
J. Cooke. Abingdon, $2.00. 

Private Life of Louis XV, by M. D’Angerville. 
Bom. 

Tarvest Thanksgiving Sermons, by twelve authors. 
Doran, $1.60. 


Sentence Sermons, by H. M. Stansifer. Pacific 
Coast Pub. Co., $1.00. 

American Poems, by W. C. Bronson. University 
of Chicago, $2.75. 

The High Altar, by Agnes E. Rothery. Double- 
day, $2.00. 

The Social Teaching of Christ, by Francis G. 
Peabody. Univ. of Pennsylvania. 

Torquemada, by R. Sabatini. Houghton, $2.50. 


The Dark Cloud, by Thomas Boyd. Scribner, 
$2.00. 

Keeping the Peace, by Gouverneur Morris. Scrib- 
ner, $2.00. 

Sailors’ Wives, by Warner Fabian. Boni, $2.00. 

Who Would Be Free, by Marion Spitzer. Boni, 
$2.00. 

The Quenchless Light, by Agnes C. Laut. Ap- 
pleton, $2.00. 

The Back of the Book, by Margaret Leech. Boni, 
$2.00. 

A Passage to India, by E. M. Forster. Har- 
court, $2.50. 

Encounters, by Elizabeth Bew>n. Boni, $2.00. 

The Blue Calf, by A. B. J :t. Scribner, $1.50. 

Tarbell’s Teachers Guide, . 5, by Martha Tar- 
bell. Revell, $1.90. 

The Discovery of Intelligence, by Joseph K. Hart. 
Century, $4.00. 

To Lhasa in Disguise, by William McGovern. 
Century, $5.00. 

Around the World in New York, by Konrad 
Bercovici. Century, $5.00. 

Charles Proteus Steinmetz: A Biography, by J. 
W. Hammond. Century, $4.00. 

Blind Raftery, by Donn Byrne. Century, $1.25. 

Louder, Please! by Ernest Elmo Calkins. Atlantic 
Monthly, $2 50. 

Nine Months’ Course in the Life of Christ, by J. 
H. Snowden. Macmillan. 

The Little Children’s Bible. Macmillan, 90c. 

The Older Children’s Bible. Macmillan, $1.50. 

Springs in the Desert, by J. H. Jowett. Doran, 
$1.50. 

My Message to Sunday School Workers, by Marion 
Lawrence. Doran, $2.00. 

The Sufficiency of Christianity, by R. S. Sleigh. 
Doran, $3.00. 

The Bible Story, by William Canton. Doran. 

In the Shadow, anonymous Holt, $1.25. 
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Dr. Ernest FremontTittle, minis- 
ter of the great cathedral church 
of Methodism, First Church, 
Evanston, highly commends: 


THE MEANING OF PAUL 
FOR TODAY 


Says Dr Tiede:: “Professor Dodd has 
pee ALY UE SS 
chought forms. In my judgment, oy 
book is one o. the best interpretations and 
appraisals of Paul ever written. ($2.00) 
RECENT PSYCHOLOGY 
AND THE CHRISTIAN 
RELIGION 
By Cyril E. Hudson. 
“Brief, —, valuable discussions of ‘psy- 
chology “and | the spiritual on Peycho- 
te o whe Wd conn 
some current eee %, in psychological 
thought. An excellent introduction,” says 
Dr, Tittle. ($1.35 
THE CONSTRUCTIVE 
REVOLUTION OF JESUS 
By Samuel Dickey. 

“No other book quite so clean-cut as this 


has been written on the questions dis- 
cussed.” ($1.60) 
THE IDEA OF GOD 
By C. A. Beckwith. 
“I feel no hesitancy in saying that tor the 
prone Speeches or layman the 3 best 
Professor Beck with’s book.” - 
(New Edition, $1.50) 
THE ETHICAL 
TEACHING OF JESUS 


By Ernest F. Scott. 
“Every problem is trankly faced and is met 
with extraordinary insight. A consistent 
attempt is made throughout to discover 
what Jesus actually believed and — 
1.50) 


The Christian Century Press 
440 S. Dearborn Street : Chicago 


























The price of this book is $1.60. 
order only this book, enclose check with order 


HE PUBLISHERS of DR. FOSDICK’S NEW VOLUME 

have wired us from New York that an unavoidable 
delay will postpone the publication of the book a week or 
ten days. We can assure our customers, however, that their 
orders will receive prompt attention immediately upon re- 
ceipt of our first shipment. If your order has not been mailed, 
send it in without delay. 


If you 
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Twenty Sermons by 
Famous Scotch Preachers 


Edited by Hubert L. Simpson and D. P. Thompson. 
Twenty sermons of deeply moving power by such men 
as H. R. Mackintosh, James Black, Hubert L. Simpson, 
J. H. Chambers Macaulay, George H. Morrison, WM. 
Clow, ete. ($2.00). 


Problems of Belief 


By F. C. 8. Schiller, of Oxford. The final sentence of 
this book, “Thus the all- ive presence of a final 
act of Faith may never be omitted from a survey of 
beliefs,” indicates the spirit of this new work by this 
famous English philosopher and teacher. Among the 
chapter titles are “The Nature of Belief,” “Implicit 
Beliefs,” ““Debatable Beliefs,” “Half-Beliefs,” ‘Dishonest 
Beliefs,” “Make-Believe and Fiction,” “The Logic of 
Belief” and “The Will to Believe.” ($1.25). 


Foundations of Faith 


By William E. Orchard. Chapters on “The Existence 
God,” “Can Man Know God?”, “The Nature of God,” 
“Evolution and the Fall,” “(Human Freedom and Respon- 
sibility,” “Prayer and Its Difficulties,” ‘Miracles,” 
“The Instinct for Religion,” ete. ‘Here is vital preaching, 
aglow with insight and passion and prophecy,” says Dr 
Joseph Fort Newton of this book. ($1.75). 


Christian Thought: 
Its History and Application 


By Ernst Troeltsch, professor of philosophy in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin. The Expository Times considers 
Troeltsch second only to Harnack in his influence as a 
theologian, and says: ‘For sheer indomitable tenacity 
of thinking on some of the highest and most obscure 
problems that thought can deal with, we should be per- 
plexed to name his rival.” ($1.75). 


The Christian Church in the 
Modern World 


By Raymond Calkins, minister First Congregational 
Church, Cambridge, Mass. The author has not tried to 
conceal his own profound faith in the Church as an 
indispensable aid to personal living and to social progress, 
= he deals frankly with those difficulties which have 
ept many sincere and thoughtful persons from feeling 
as he does. “The Church and Its Critics,” “Are Churches 
Necessary?” “Where Is the Church Today?” are some 


of the questions he considers. ($1.75). 

Christian Unity and the 

Gospel 

A brilliant symposium on church unity by such men 
as the Dean of mee ney Dr. Ca ie Simpson, Dr 
R. C. Gillie, Dr. Douglas Adam, ete. The book includes 


the entire series of “World Evangelical Lectures for 
1923.” ($1.50). 


Evolution, Knowledge and 
Revelation 


By Stewart A. McDowell, of Trinity College, Cambridge. 

aim of this book is to formulate a theory of knowledge 
which shall be consonant with the facts of biological 
science, and not neglect that spiritual interpretation of 
nature which is the essential characteristic not only of 
revealed religion but also of the best metaphysical 
systems. ($1.00). 


Any of these boox,s nailed on receipt of order. 
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Important Religious Books 
Recently from the Press 





Modern Discipleship and 
What It Means 


By Edward S. Woods, author of “Everyday Religion.” 
This book holds that the message of Jesus can be delivered 
best by those who learn to combine a passionate devotion 
to Him with a sane and sympathetic understanding of 
the life of today. Written with an especial appeal to 
laymen. ($1.25). 


Nevertheless We Believe 


By A. Boyd Scott. “A Scottish Minister’s Belief.” A 
constructive contribution to current Christian apolo- 
getics by an able Glasgow minister and scholar who, 
though convinced of the great central truths of the 
Apostles Creed, endeavors to determine the kind of creed 
which has been developed out of the experiences of life 
and through the researches of scholarship. ($2.00). 


Source Book for the Study of 
the Teaching of Jesus 


By Ernest DeWitt Burton, of the University of Chicago. 
The record of the life and teachings of Jesus that has been 
preserved in the Gospels. Here are given Jesus’ own 
teachings, as well as, for comparison, those of his con- 
temporaries. ($2.00). 


The Religion of Wise Men 


By George Frederick Wates. A plea for a universal re- 
ligion, with ethics and reason as sponsors. The author 
contends that no religion can be ultimately satisfactory 
that is not capable of becoming universal. A universal 
religion, he believes, should include the minimum of 
assumptions and should be predominantly ethical. A 
sketch is given of the growth and present condition of 
Christianity. ($1.50). 


The Certainty of God 


By W. J. Moulton, principal of Didsbury College, Man- 
chester. A book intended to meet the need among young 
Christians for a definite, reasonable statement in terms of 
modern thought concerning the essential doctrines of 
Christianity. Such themes as “Religion and Life,” “Our 
Faith in God,” “Jesus Christ and History,” “The Fact of 
Sin,” “The Meaning of the Cross,” are considered. ($1.50). 


Faith and Health 


By Charles R. Brown. A new and revised edition of Dr. 
Brown’s helpful book, covering such topics as “The 
Healing Miracles of Christ,” ‘Modern Faith Cures,” 
‘Profit and Loss in Christian Science,” “The Emmanuel 
Movement,” “The Healing Power of Suggestion,” ‘The 
Gospel of Good Health,” “The Church and Disease,” 
etc. ($2.00). 


Science and Life 


By R. A. Millikan. Popular lectures on various aspects 
of science. To those who claim that modern science has 
discredited religion there could scarcely be a more effective 
answer than this plea for the supremacy of the spiritual, 
coming as it does from a scientist of the first rank. ($1.00). 


We pay postage. 
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Record of Christian Work 


East Northfield, Massachusetts 


MONTHLY review of worldwide religious thought and activity, with contributed articles, sermons and studies; 

departments of Bible study, devotional reading, and methods; and reports of addresses delivered at the famous North- 
field conferences. Illustrated. $2.00 per year. 

Reports of addresses delivered at this year’s Northfield conferences began in the September number with reports 
of the Young Women’s Conference. Addresses by Dr. A. D. Leavitt, Bishop Philip Cook, Rev. 8S. M. Shoemaker, Dr. 
George L. Cady, Rev. James Gordon Gilkey, Dr. Robert E. Speer, Dr. H. K. Sherrill, Rev. H. R. Weir, Rev. Arthur L. 
Kinsolving. All in addition to the regular departments. 20 cents a copy. 


OCTOBER DOUBLE NUMBER. 40 cents 


About 80 pages of addresses, in addition to the regular departments. 


J. D. Jones, Deep Calleth unto Deep. 

F. W. Norwood, Law and Grace. 

Philip Cook, Sufficiency of God. 

J. G. Gilkey, How Can I Deepen My Sense of God? 
Arthur E. Holt, Milestones on Road to Kingliness. 
N. E. Richardson, Psychology of Conversion. 

J. L. Craig, More Abundant Life. 

J. Stuart Holden, Simple Christianity: Why? 

W. S. Abernethy, Understanding Spiritual Truths. 


J. Stuart Holden, The Holy Commonplace. 

A. T. Robertson, Paul’s Exultation in Preaching. 

Len G. Broughton, Mission of Church. 

Melvin E. Trotter, Secret Place of Most High. 

John Gardner, Modern Interpretation of Sin and 
Redemption. 

J. D. Jones, The King’s Highway. 

Nolan R. Best, Blessed are the Meek. 

And others. 


NOVEMBER MISSIONARY NUMBER. 20 cents 


Among addresses and articles are these: 


Edward Shillito, The Metropolis of the World. 

Percy B. Last, Opportunities in Congo Belge. 

A. Ray Petty, The Church in the City. 

E. C. Gibbons, Vision and Mission 

Mrs. H. H. Underwood, Glimpses of Korean Women. 


Brewer Eddy, America First. 

Wm. Axling, Japan’s Twofold Tragedy. 
J. Kelly Unger, Among Lepers. 

And others. 


FORECAST FOR 1925 


Further Northfield conferences reports in hand, and articles provided for, not mentioned above, will appear in issues up to 
August, 1925 (inclusive), as follows: 


J. D. Jones. 
Pilate’s Three Questions (three addresses): 
Art Thou a King Then? 
What is Truth? 
Whence art Thou? 

“In my judgment they are among the most notable ad- 
dresses ever given from the Northfield platform.”— 
W. R. Moody 
J. Stuart Holden. 

1 Corinthians 13. A series, including: 
Love and Its Vain Alternatives. 
Love Seen at Close Range, ete. 
Fred W. Norwood. 
Bird’s Eye View of Bible. 
The Elusive Grace. 
The Better Spirit. 
Jesus at Feet of His Disciples. 
Life’s Thwartings (Balaam). 
Len G. Broughton 
Living in the Will of God 
Enduement of the Holy Spirit. 
Inspirational Value of the Coming Again of our Lord. 
The Going Church. 
Evangelism. 


John Gardner. 
Modern Interpretation of Sin and Redemption— 
(Continued). 
Melvin E. Trotter. 
Thou Hast the Words of Eternal Life. 
Calling of Simon and Andrew. 
The Great Struggle. 
James Gordon Gilkey. 
How Can I Find God's Plan for My Life? 
Sources of Surplus Power. 
Norman E. Richardson. 
Psychology of Modern Mysticism. 
Dynamic Elements in Worship. 
Mental Discipline Through Prayer. 
Rockwell Potter, Contagion of the Gospel. 
D. A. Poling, What is Success? 
G. Glenn Atkins, The Price of the Best. 
Wm. Hiram: Foulkes, More to be Desired than Gold: 
The Word of God. 
Miss Adelaide Landon, Jesus Christ and the Individual. 


Stanley Addison, Appeal to Decide for Christ. 


PRACTICAL PROBLEMS OF THE DEVOTIONAL LIFE 


REV. ALBERT D. BELDEN 


Rekindling the Flame of Prayer. 
Spiritual Guidance. 
The Unceasing Prayer of the Devoted Life. 


The Gospel of Silence. 
The Stewardship of Personality. 
The Sacrament of Peauty. 


OUR LORD’S ANSWER TO LIFE’S QUESTIONS 


REV: JOHN GARDNER, D.D. 


Upon completion of “Bible Notes for Daily Devotions” in Mark and Luke, with pray 
will begin daily expository readings on Scripture passages dealing successively wit! 
labor, marriage, and divorce, Sunday observance, ete.,—everyday questions of con 


about next March, Dr. Gardner 
ich practical topics as the home, 
t, not so much theological beliefs. 





Begin your subscription with the September Number, and so get all the reports of the 1924 Northfield Conferences 


RECORD OF CHRISTIAN WORK, Box 609, East Northfield, Mass. 


The official Northfield magazine, $2.00 by the year. Specimen, 20 cents. 
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